THURSDAY,  MARCH  j.  1781. 


THE  ROTAL  REGISTER. 

With  Annotations  by  another  hand. 

lord  t - 

DO  not  recoiled  that  this  noble¬ 
man  was  ever  advanced  to  any 
employment  in  my  fervice.  He  once, 
indeed,  demanded  a  poll,  which,  from 
its  great  importance,  and  his  incapa¬ 
city  to  fill  it,  was,  without  ceremony, 
refufed  him  *.  This  circumftance, 
together  with  hii  political  connexions, 
has  rendered  it  impradicable  for  me 
to  dilllpate  the  inconveniences  of  a 
fmall  fortune,  and  an  expenfive  wife, 
by  giving  him  fome  fort  of  State- oc¬ 
cupation  to  which  he  would  be  equal, 
wd  whofe  emoluments  might  fuftain 
the  fortunes  of  his  houfe  f . 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  ludicrous  in 

*  I  thii.k  it  was  in  the  M-*—  of 
H— — Adminiftration,  that  this  no¬ 
bleman,  without  any  political  experience, 
preparatory  employment,  and  with  a 
^cry  fmall  (tore  of  French,  alked  to  be 
appointed  ambaflador  to  the  Court  of 
France.  The  requeft  was  very  naturally 
[dufed,  and  his  inconfideratenefs  in  hav- 
made  it  was  treated  with  a  becoming 
ridicule  by  the  then  friends  of  government, 
*nd  the  prefent  friends  of  his  Lordfldp. 

flam  afraid  that  a  poft  of  common 
profit  Would  not  have  finally  prevented 

VoL  LI. 


the  obfervation,  that  it  is  a  folly  in 
Peers  of  fmall  eftate,  and  moderate 
abilities,  to  conneX  ihemfelves  with 
Oppofition,  unlefs  they  bear  along 
with  them  unequivocal  proofs  of  that 
independent  fpirit  which  is  fiipcrior 
to  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  defies 
the  fufpicions  of  mankind. 

Tnat  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
obey  the  diXates  of  his  confcicncc, 
and  to  be  finally  governed  by  his  own 
mature  judgment,  is,  in  general,  a 
conclufive  argument ;  and  when  a  man 
aXs  fromfuch  a  purity  of  principle,  his 
very  errors  are  relpeXable:  but  I  moft 
firmly  believe,  and  my  faith  in  thefe 
matters  is  founded  on  very  impartial 
obfervation,  that  thefe  Subalterns  in 


the  cataflroplu  wnjch  ha®  liiict  oeru  com- 
uleated.  This  noble  Lord  is  undone:— 
his  houfhold  furniture,  library,  pidlures, 
5cc.  have  been  all  fold.  Bat  this  is  not 
all ;  he  has  involved  fome  of  his  near  re¬ 
lations  in  fimilar  and  even  worfc  diftrefs. 
He  now  refides  in  a  foieij<n  country,  and 
exhibits  to  the  world  the  paradox  of  a 
man  totally  ruined,  who  lives  with  as 
much  eclat,  and  in  as  much  plenty,  as  at 
any  paft  and  more  profperous  period 
of  his  life. — In  fome  future  period  of 
this  work,  the  art  of  thriving  upon  ruin, 
and  living  the  better  tor  being  undone, 
will  be  particularly  c  nfidered. 
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Oppofitlon  arc  as  much  the  flaves  of 
their  leaders  as  the  molt  hireling  cour¬ 
tier.  The  obedience  of  the  one  is 
equal  to  the  fubfcrviencc  of  the  other. 

The  Peerage  has  a  natural  claim 
upon  the  Crown  for  alTiftancc  and 
fupport,  when  private  misfortune,  the  ; 
extravagance  of  anceR;ors,  or  even  the  ' 
follies  of  noble  individuals,  have  made 
it  necelfary  ;  and  the  Crowm  never 
denies  its  aflillance,  when  properly  re- 
quelled.  I  repeat  my  opinion,  that, 
fpeaking  in  the  language  of  the  w  orld, 
fuch  men,  w'hofe  talents  are  of  that 
inferior  kind  as  to  be  ever  in  a  Hate 
of  fubordination,  a(5l  with  very  great 
imprudence  indeed,  to  ftarve  in  the 
hungry  train  of  Oppofition,  when 
they  might  grow  fat  from  the  cr\imbs 
w'hich  iall  from  the  table  of  a  Court. 

This  Lord,  1  doubt  not,  like  many 
other  patriots,  will  talk  big  of  the 
folly  and  iniquity  of  minifters,  w'eep 
over  the  miferies  of  his  country,  and 
lifp  forth  all  the  common  cant  of  his 
party  ;  nay,  in  the  zeal  of  his  heart, 
he  may  blunder  upon  fome  hints  of 
his  independence.  I  fhould  be  very 
forry  to  alk  his  Lordlhip,  whether  his 
principles,  how  Heady  foever  they  may 

be,  would  refill  the  Duke  of  P - ’s 

importunities  ? — Why  do  I  thus  foften 
my  exprelllons  ?  Would  he  helitate  a 
moment  to  obey  his  commands  ? 

I  almoft  lofe  my  patience  when  I 
hear  of  fnch  men  vaunting  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit ;  and  I  fmile  at  their 
folly,  when  I  confider  them  as  big 
with  their  own  importance, and  catch¬ 
ing  a  momentary  exultation  from  the 
applaufe  of  an  unrefle<5lingmob.  They 
deceive  very  few  but  thcmfclves.  The 
.  greater  part  of  mankind,  whatever 
rnay  be  their  opinion  of  courts  and 
mlnlllers,  have  an  higher  idea  of  po¬ 
litical  independence,  than  to  fuppofe 
it  confills  in  a  mere  oppofition  to 
Hate  meafures.  The  foes  of  Govern¬ 
ment  mull  fcatter  their  bribes  as  w^ell 
as  the  friends  of  it.  The  rich  among 
them  mull  falisfy  their  hungry  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  the  artful  mull  flatter  the 


weak  ;  and  the  wulhes  of  all  mull  be 
highly  fed  to  keep  the  tottering  fyf. 
tern  together,  till  wearied  experience, 
continual  difappointment,  and  de¬ 
clining  hope,  have  prepared  them  for 
the  union  of  defpair.  * 

SKETCHES  of  the  CHAR  ACT EU 

and  Political  Principles  of  the  prefent 
M  EMBERS  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  [105.] 

SUSSEX. 

Lord  George  Lennox 

IS  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  immediate  heir  to 
his  fortune  and  dignities.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  llronger,  and  certainly 
not  fo  amiable  a  criterion  of  a  man’s 
worth  and  good  qualities,  as  his  be¬ 
ing  the  objed  of  general  afFeclion  and 
efteem  in  the  particular  place  of  his 
habitual  refidence  :  Ellimating  by 
this  rule,  Lord  George  polfelTes  in- 
difputable  pretenfions  to  the  moll  fa¬ 
vourable  reprefentation,  for  he  is  be¬ 
loved  to  a  degree  approximating  ado¬ 
ration  in  the  county  where  he  lives. 
This  alFedion  from  neighbours  and 
inferiors,  a  clrcumftance  alw^ays  ho¬ 
nourable,  is  rendered  peculiarly  fo  in 
the  inllancc  of  this  nobleman,  from 
its  not  being  a  facrifice  to  intereft, 


*  Whoever  has  favoured  my  annota¬ 
tions  V  ith  their  attention,  rnuft  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  I  am  no  flatterer  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Minifters;  yet  I  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  this  fpirited  pidlurc  of  Oppofi* 
ti  >n  pofllffcs  no  fmall  degree  of  firoili- 
tude.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
able  and  honeft  men  anK>ng  thofe  who  let 
their  faces  againft  the  Court  ;  but  there 
are  alto  fome,  I  fear,  of  h.fs  upright  in¬ 
tentions;  and  thefc,  together  with  othen, 
whofc  z^'ai  has  been  mifguided  and  in¬ 
temperate,  have  not  only  prevented  that 
unanimity  which  would,  I  think,  have 
infured  their  triumph  over  a  blu.idcring, 
ignorant,  indeciflve  adminiftration,  but 
have  planted  fufpicions  of  what  has  betn 
lately  ftiled in  the  minds  of  a 
great  part  ot  the  people. 
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I  nor,  in  any  refpeift,  produced  by  the  I 
natural  inriuence  of  fuperior  wealth,  j 
His  Lordfhip  poirelfes  a  rcfpedable 
competency,  but  by  no  means  that 
pre-eminent  affluence  which  operates 
as  a  cover  for  defe<5ls,  and  feduces 
the  multitude  into  unmerited  elleem. 
He  is  condefeending  and  obliging  in 
his  deportment ;  and,  though  not 
dilbnguilhed  for  thofe  fplendid  en¬ 
dowments  which  fo  peculiarly  cha- 
ra(flerife  his  brother,  is  yet  a  perfc<fl: 
connolircur  in  all  the  arts  of  endear¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  mod  direvd,  though 
mod  unltudied  methods  of  producing 
general  affe(ftion.  He  concurs  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  Duke  in  his  fentiments 
U]^oii  political  fubjedls, 

Hon,  Thomas  Pelham, 

SON  of  Lord  Pelham,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  Duke  of  Newcallle. — 
He  fits  in  parliament  now  for  the 
fil'd  time,  and  though  very  young,  is 
yet  remarkably  accomplilhed,  and  has 
excited  the  higheft  expeidations.  It 
is  doubtful  which  way  he  will  give 
his  vote  in  parliament.  He  is  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  and  diffe¬ 
rent  motives  for  the  adoption  of  dif¬ 
ferent  political  principles.  His  fa¬ 
ther  is  the  friend  of  adminiftration, 
and  has  felt  the  effeids  of  their  patro¬ 
nage  ;  but  the  opinions  of  his  condi- 
tuents  wear  a  contrary  complexion. 
The  majority  of  the  freeholders  in 
Sudex  are  Itrongly  patriotic  ;  and 
whether  this  young  legiflator  will 
ed  eem  himfelf  more  bound  by  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  indulgencies  exercifed 
towards  his  father,  or  by  a  jud  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  predominant  wilh  of  his 
eleidors,  is  yet  undecided.  He  pof- 
feifes  endowments  that  will  ornament 
cither  fide  of  the  quellion. 

BEDFORD, 

Sir  William  Wake,  Bart, 

IS  a  very  independent  member  of 
parliament — never  fpeaks,  but  gives 
an  honed  vote  with  oppodtion.  He 


has  been  a  faithful  adherent  to  this 
fide  of  the  quedion,  and  from  a  fmall 
mixture  of  tenacioufnefs,  or  perhaps 
obdinacy,  in  his  difpofition,  would  in 
all  probability  prove  as  didlcuk  a 
fubjeid  for  converfion  as  any  man  in 
the  Hoiife.  He  was  originally  re¬ 
turned  for  this  borough  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  Bedford  intereil  againd 
him;  but  as  he  fucceeded  in  fpite  of 
this  formidable  oppodtion,  they  have 
fince  permitted  him  to  Aide  into  the 
rcprefentatlon  without  much  expence 

or  dilRcultv. 

¥ 

Samuel  Whitbread,  Efq; 

BROTHER-in-law  to  the  Earl  of 
Cornwallis.  He  is  a  brewer  by  pro- 
feflion,  but  has  great  pride  in  being 
deemed  an  Independent  country  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  leldom  fpeaks  but  on 
profcdional  fubjc(5Is,  and  In  fuch  cafes 
dlfplays  a  plain  refpeclable  underdan- 
ding,  uncontaminaied  with  any  mix¬ 
ture  either  of  elegance  or  affedation. 
It  is  the  drd  and  fundamental  tenet 
of  his  political  creed,  that  it  is  never 
proper  to  ol)pofe  the  ruling  powers, 
and  he  is  in  general  therefore  the  im¬ 
plicit  but  well-meaning  adherent  of 
adminidration. 

CARLISLE. 

Earl  of  Surry, 

THE  elded  fon  of  the  Duke  o^ 
Norfolk,  and  likely  to  prove  the  drd 
Protedant  reprelentative  of  that  mod 
noble,  ancient,  and  opulent  family. — 
His  recent  converfion  to  the  edablllh- 
ed  church  has  done  more  towards 
the  deprelTion  of  the  religion  he  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to,  than  all  the  afpe- 
rity  of  polemical  dlfputants,  or  the 
utmod  rigour  of  a  barbarous  legilla- 
ture.  Kis  Grace  of  Norfolk  has 
been  long  looked  up  to  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics  as  the  political  pillar  of  their 
temple,  and  gave  dignity  as  well  as 
drength  to  die  tottering  fabric  he  be¬ 
longed  to.  His  fuccemon  will  pro¬ 
bably  produce  this  efFe<d;  it  will  ope¬ 
rate  upon  the  pride  of  individuaU, 
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and  introduce  ^  contempt  for  that 
perruahon,  which  receives  no  aflif- 
tance  from  the  encouragement  of  fe- 
cular  authority,  and  no  countenance 
froixi  llic  fplendid  influence  of  arifto- 
cratic  protection.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  fimilitude,  both  in  perfon  and 
character,  between  this  nobleman  and 
our  eighth  Henry,  In  bulk,  Harry 
feems  to  have  been  the  exaCt  proto¬ 
type  ;  in  character,  they  have  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  common,  that  both  have 
produced  material  advantages  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  neither’of  them  cared  a  farthing 
for  any.  His  Lordlhip  is  ftrongly 
attached  to  all  the  diverfions  of  the 
field,  and  the  concomitant  enjoymenti 
of  racing,  cocking,  5cc.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  extreme  im¬ 
piety  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  full  as 
much  owing  to  the  vulgar  influence 
of  worldly  confiderations  as  to  any 
refined  motive  of  theological  convic¬ 
tion,  that  induced,  him  to  adopt  the 
very  laudable  meafure  of  his  religious 
recantation.  His  Lordfhip  is  a  man 
of  good  natural  under  Handing,  and 
if  his  acquirements  had  borne  any 
pace  w'ith  his  original  endowments, 
he  might  haye  made  a  very  refpeCla* 
ble  figure  in  his  new  character,  as 
a  member  of  the  Britifli  Parliament. 
He  often  fpeaks  in  the  Houle  j  and 
his  obfervations  are  generally  much 
more  defective  in  clallic  polilh  than 
in  found  fenfe. 

William  Lowther,  Efqi 

A  Relation  of  Sir  J.  Lowther, 
and  brought  into  parliament  by  his 
interell.  He  is  a  new  member,  as 
yet  undillinguilhed  in  the  fphere  of 
politics,  but  will  probably  prove  the 
faithful  mirror  to  his  patron’s  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  Houfe, 

Letters  fro77i  Ninon  L’Enclos  to 

the  Marquis  de  [f*  134*] 

L  E  T  T  E  R  IV.  . 

WELL!  what  do  you  fay  now; 
to  my  fpirit  of  prophecy  ?  I 


find  what  I  foretold  has  happened  ex, 
a^ly,  and  that  a  rupture  has  taken 
place  between  Mr  F.  and  the  young 
proven^ale  whom  your  Countefs  is  la 
fond  of.  Remember  1  told  you,  when 
you  lavifhed  fo  many  praifes  on  their 
mutual  attachment,  “  that  they  knew 
not  w'hat  Love  was,  that  they  were  not 
yet  initiated  into  his  myfteries.”  Not 
but  that  I  am  tempted  to  think  Monf. 

E.  is  capable  of  feeling  the  paflion^ 
and  that  Mademoifelle  de  L.  is  no 
lefs  fo  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  muft  meet  with  perfons  more 
fimilar  to  their  feveral  difpofiiions, 
before  they  can  experience  its  force. 
They  have  the  feeds  of  feufibility  in 
them,  but  the  hour  is  not  yet  come 
when  the  feeds  (hall  fpring  up. 

Mademoifelle  de  L.  is  poflefled  of  a 
confiderable  lharc  of  vivacity. — Monf. 

F.  has  a  fonibre  tinge  in  his  difpofi- 
tion,  which  pervades  every  aClion.  If 
ever  caprice  W’as  millaken  for  love^  it 
w^as  in  the  amour  between  thefe  two 
perfons.  Their  minds  are  compofed 
of  different  elements. — Her’s  paints 
every  profpeCf  with  the  warm  ani¬ 
mating  chearful  glow  of  a  Claude 
Lorrain — his  wanders  w'ith  a  gloomy 
pleafure  among  the  defart  wilds  of  a 
S  ah  at  or  Rofal 

When  you  firfl  inforrred  me  of 
their  attachment,  I  forefaw  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  fignal  proof  of 
tvhat  you  know  I  haye  frequently  af- 
ferted,  “  That  we  often  fancy  our- 
felves  in  love,  without  really  feeling 
the  leafl;  iafluence  of  that  divine  pai* 
fion.” 

Let  me  give  you  the  hlflory  of  this 
fhort-lived  inclination  which  your 
friends  cpntraCled  ;  and  though  I 
have  not  been  at  prefent  at  a  fiiiglc 
interview  w’ith  them,  I  dare  engage 
that,  on  enquiry,  you  will  find  that  I 
have  not  formed  a  very  wide  guefs  on 
the  occafion. 

They  were  together,  you  may  re¬ 
member,  at  your  houfe  in  the  country, 
for  lome  time.  Your  party  happen- 
'cd  to  be  fmall,  confequently  tetes-a- 
tetes  between  them  w  ere  likely  to  liap; 
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pgj,, _ The  fpnghtly  fallies  of  Made- 

pQifellc  naturally  charmed  F.  who, 
grave  and  fcntentious  as  he  may  be, 

IS  far  from  ill-natured. — The  atten¬ 
tions  of  ^  man  like  him,  who,  you 
know,  is  very  oeconomical  in  compli¬ 
ments  to  women  in  general,  inuft 
have  been  flattering  to  Dc  L.  To 
the  hyperbolical  frivolities  of  cox¬ 
combs,  fhe  has  been  too  much  accuf- 
tomed  CO  treat  them  with  a  moment’s 
attention;  but  the  afliduities  of  a  man 
of  fenfe  were  probably  a  gratification 
which  her  vanity  had  hitherto  been  a 
ilranger  to.  There  is  an  energy  in 
F.’s  manner,  even  in  common  con- 
rerfation,  which  commands  your  at¬ 
tention.  You  readily  give  him  credit 
for  every  alFertion  he  makes,  bccaufe 
he  feems  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  it 
himfelf.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  a 
voman,  when  a  man  of  this  deferip- 
tion  fpeaks  to  her  the  magic  words — 
Hove! — She  believes  him  incapable 
of  a  vvilh  to  deceive  her;  perhaps  fhc 
does  him  jullice — but  ihe  Ihould  be 
well  convinced  that  he  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  himfelf.  Be  alfured  this  muft 
have  been  the  cafe  with  your  lovers. 
A  figh,  a  motion  of  tne  eyes,  or  a 
word  pronounced  in  a  certain  tone, 
will  fometiines  give  birth  to  atfedion. 
If  we  w^ere  to  look  back  to  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees  by  which  love  in-r 
creafes,  and  trace  it  to  the  trifling  in¬ 
cident  which  produced  it,  we  ihould 
fiiui  it  a  curious  inveftigatipn  indeed. 

This  by  way  of  digrtllion  only,  for 
I  promife  you  a  letter  on  this  fubjedl 
foon. 

One  of  thefe  trifling  circumftances 
which  I  have  mentioned  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  attachment. 
For  inllance,  De  L.  plcafed  with  his 
approbation  of  her  vivacity,  pays  him 
a  compliment  clothed  in  very  warm 
expreflions.  F.  fixes  his  eyes  on  her, 
and  returns  it  wdth  all  the  emphafls 
natural  to  him.  Madeinoifeile  bluihes, 
and  Monfieur,  thinking  himfelf  the 
caufe  of  it,  infenflbly  becomes  a  little 
coafufed.  They  fear  to  look  at  each 
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other,  and  their  aukvvard  endeavours 
to  extricate  themfclves  from  their 
embarrairment  plunge  them  ftill 
deeper  in  it. 

From  that  moment  they  grow  fuf- 
picious  of  each  other,  and  of  them^ 
felves  ;  even  the  moft  common  cx- 
preflion,  which  heretofore  feeraed  to 
have  no  fignification,  no.w  is  examin¬ 
ed  wuth  the  moft  fcrupulous  nicety, 
and  meanings  affixed  to  it  which  per¬ 
haps  che  fpeaker  never  dreamt  of. 
In  ihort,  they  perfuade  themfclves 
that  they  are  in  love ;  and  believe  me. 
Marquis,  it  is  no  uncommon  cafe. 
Time  alone  can  (and  indeed  it  gene¬ 
rally  foon  does;  dellroy  the  illufion* 
It  is  ow  ing  to  thefe  whimfical  attache 
ments  which  are  entirely  the  effe^s  of 
chance,  and  which  may  happen  to 
perfons  totally  unqualified  to  render 
each  other  happy,  that  fools  have 
found  cccafion  to  talk  fo  much  of  in- 
conftancy ;  I  do  not  wilh  to  be  led 
into  a  repetition  of  what  I  faid  in  my 
lafl  letter;  but  I  cannot  avoid  repeat¬ 
ing  to  you,  Marquis,  that  when  two 
hearts  are  mutually  touched  with  the 
tender  pailion,  inconftancy  is  almoR 
impoflible  ;  I  fay  almojiy  becaufe  I  can¬ 
not  yet,  from  experience,  fpeak  of  un¬ 
interrupted  conflancy.  Perhaps,  Mar¬ 
quis,  the  day  is  not  far  diftant,  w'hen 
I  may  enjoy  that  felicity~at  lead  I 
flatter  mylelF  with  it.  It  is  the  ear- 
nett,  the  fupreme,  I  had  almoft  faid, 
the  only  wifli  of  my  heart ! — Adieu ! 
an  involuntary  figh  warns  me  to  quit 
rpy  pen.  Ever  yours, 

NINON. 


Charadler  cf  an  Ofientatious  Scholar 
deferibed. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

Together  with  pointing  out 

the  abfurdity  of  a  man’s  valu¬ 
ing  himfelf  too  highly  on  account  of 
his  learning,  I  likew’ite  intended  to 
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have  annexed  the  charafter  of  a  purfe- 
proud  fellow  (as  it  is  exprefsiy  cal 
led),  but  find  that  fuch  redundance 
cf  maitcr  v.*juld  be  too  diffufe  for  one 
publication.  If  what  I  now  tranfnik 
meets  with  a  favourable  reception,  I 
ihall,  at  fome  future  period,  fend  you 
the  other,  and  perhaps  contrail  them 
both  w'ith  oppofite  and  more  amiable 
charad:ers. 

To  reprefent  the  difgulling  alFeda- 
tion  and  fupercilious  pedantry  of  a 
fcholar  in  vivid  colours,  would  re¬ 
quire  an  infinitely  greater  vein  for 
fatire,  humour,  and  declamation,  than 
I  am  pofTeffed  of.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
this  character  may  not  appear  to 
others  in  the  fame  defpicable  light  it 
does  to  me. 

It  is  true,  every  man  has  his  par¬ 
ticular  foibles  and  imperfedlions  ;  but 
who  are  more  inexcufable  for  their 
demerit  ?  W'hofe  faults  admit  of  lefs 
palliation  than  thofe  who  have  their 
minds  embelliihed  with  literary  know¬ 
ledge  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  others,  the  ollentatious  literati 
really  appear  to  me  to  be  a  moll  con¬ 
temptible  fpecies  of  animals.  The 

•man  dellitute  of  every  advantage  of 
education  I  fincerely  pity,  and  wilh 

'to  clrak  his  deficiency  by  expatiating 
on  his  good  nature,  benevolence,  iiio- 
defty,  See,  but  this  dignified  compofi- 

*  tion  of  affectation,  vanity,  and  arro- 

•  gance,  I  w’ould  take  the  greatell  plea- 
lure  in  expofing  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.  Happily  for  thefe  gentlemen 
my  circumferibed  talents  exempt  them 
from  any  dangerous  attacks  from  fo 
feeble  an  alfailant.  I  cannot  difplay 
a  more  ftriking  picture  of  pedantry, 
than  by  delineating  the  character  of 
ColUgiartHSy  a  very  letarned  gentleman, 
whom  I  revere  as  a  fcholar,  hut  de- 
fpile  as  a  man.  As  candour  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  prejudice,  it  may 
perhaps  be  imagined,  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  character  will  not  be  made  to 
appear  in  the  mod  advantageous 
point  of  view,  by  the  defeription  of 
one  who  profeffes  an  averfion  to  the 


chara<fter  he  is  exhibiting.  I  will  not  I 
pretend  to  lay,  however,  that  1  can  i 
entirely  divell  myfelf  of  this  v’eak.  i 
nefs.  As  far,  however,  as  is  confif,  ^ 
tent  with  human  frailty,  I  promife  to  ! 
do  juftice  to  the  hero  of  my  dory  ;  at  I 
lead  I  declare  his  demerit  fhaii  not  I 
be  exaggerated.  I 

CoUegianus  is  the  fon  of  a  very  refpec.  P 
table  gentleman  in  this  country,  aiuj  I 
has  had  every  advantage  of  education! 
that  could  be  thought  conducive  to  I 
conditiite  the  gentleman  and  the  fcho-  ‘ 
lar.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  a  ge. 
nius  fuperior  to  moll  of  his  contempo. 
raries  at  fchool ;  made  rapid  progrefs 
in  every  branch  of  learning  while  at 
the  univerfity,  and  had  the  higheS 
approbation  from  all  his  maders.  h  ^ 
1777  he  had  the  honour  of  being  : 
made  mader  of  arts,  and  returned 
from  Alma  Mater  in  the  edimationefj 
every  one  a  very  accomplilhed  gen-| 
tleman,  mentally^ — I  lay  mentally,  ferj 
his  external  accomplilhments,  not-f 
withflaiuling  liis  .advantages,  are  far 
from  being  attraClive.  He  entertains 
a  fovercign  contempt  for  all  the  pre-  | 
cepts  of  Chcderfield,  edeeming  a  per-  ^ 
fonal  addrefs  as  not  even  deferving  ; 
of  a  fecoiidary  confideratlon.  Upon  ■ 
Cfillegianus^%  return  from  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  dudies,  he  foon  began  to 
difplay  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts.  He  ' 
afferted  that  the  neighbouring  gen-  ^ 
tlemen  were  illiterate,  grovelling  I 
wretches,  not  fit  companions  for  a  ; 
man  of  erudition.”  Their  whole  con- 
verfation,  he  obferved,  was  of  tilling, 
fowing,  buying  and  felling  cattle, cen* 
furing  or  applauding  the  condud  cl 
certain  generals  and  admirals ;  and 
their  knowledge  even  of  thefe  matten 
not  derived  from  the  Georgies,  of 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  hiHo- 
ry  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  heroes.  : 
CoUegianus  infihuates  that  the  compa*  i 
ny  even  of  the  ladies  is  infipid,  and 
that  he  cannot  for  his  life  participa- 
in  their  abfurd  converfation.  His  dll' 
courfe,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  pedantSi 
leans  generally  one  way  ;  either  in  ei* 
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tolling  the  literature  of  the  ancients, 
declaiming  againft  the  depraved  raite 
of  the  prefent  age,  or  in  making  fome 
jndirc<n:  allufions  to  his  own  excenfive 
endowments.  On  thefe  topics,  he  runs 
^  on  with  fuch  impetuous  rapidity,  that 
‘  it  is  abfolutely  impolfible  to  hop  his 
I  career,  until  he  is  exhaufled  with 
‘  {peaking.  If  any  obfervations  arc  ^ 

^  i  made,  he  feldom  hiils  to  differ  from  j 
them.  If  the  company  remain  filent, 
he  tmdejily  fuppofes  that  he  lias  (poken 
!  above  their  limited  comprehenfions. 

^  Collmanus  never  enjoys  any  company 
with  plcafare,  but  where  his  vanity  is 
gratified  by  tbe  mod  fulfome  flactery, 
or  when  he  can  indulge  his  exccillve 
love  of  argument  among  learned  dif- 
putants.  i::e  is  altogether  incapable 
of  adapting  himfelf  to  any  refort  of 
people,  and  is  therefore  frequently 

Tcry  unhaopy. - 1  happened  fome 

time  ago  to  drink  tea  with  Colie- 
I  ^lanusf,  in  company  with  fome  young 
ladies ;  we  being  the  only  gentlemen 
I  prefent,  befides  the  mafter  ot  the  ia- 
mily.  A  very  agreeable  fprightly 
\  young  lady  entertained  us  wnth  a  live¬ 
ly  defeription  of  an  affembly  where 
!  (he  had  been  prefent  the  preceding 
cveninir.  ^^he  had  fcarce  finlfhed  her  i 
f  obfervations  when  exclaim¬ 

ed,  “  Madam,  you  have  the  art  mag* 
m  conatu  magnas  nugas  dicered^  The 
:  lady  bliiflied,  and  afked  an  explana- 
[  tion  of  me.  I  excufed  myfelf :  Colle* 

\  panus  obferved,  “  that  he  never  had 
j  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Ma- 
[  dame  Dacierd^  During  the  remain- 
\  der  of  the  night,  he  difeourfed  ot 
I  many  learned  topics,  and  at  every 
I  other  fentence  made  ufe  of  quotations 
\  from  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Sophocles, 

I  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.  I  am  perfuaded 
I  there  was  not  a  lady  then  prefent  but 
would  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  paf- 
fing  another  evening  in  his  company. 

I  have  heard  a  llory  told  of  him, 
which  is  a  ludicrous  inftance  of  his 
i  argumentative  turn  :  He  had  occafion 
to  ride  fome  di fiance  on  bufmefs  that 
required  expedition,  w'as  well  moun¬ 


ted,  and  polled  away  with  great  cele¬ 
rity.  Ou  nis  way  he  was  met  by  a 
poltilion  of  a  gentleman’s  that  refides 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  Hther’s  ;  a  face¬ 
tious  fellow,  who  knew  CAlegianui* 
foibles,  aud  was  likcwife  known  by 
him:  the  polldion,  en  pajffdnt,  refped- 
fully  obfervedf  that  CoUegianus  fat 
•aukwardiy  in  the  faddle  ;  CoUegianus 
denied  it;’  the  fellow  affirmed  it.  Af¬ 
ter  arguing  the  matter  for  fome  time 
on  horfeback,  CoUegianus  propofeJ. 
that  they  Ihould  difmount,  and  reafoa 
it  on  ierra  firma ;  which  tliey  aiSuallf 
did,  and  difputed  the  point  with  great 
obilinacy  on  both  fules,  frequently 
mounting  and  djfrnounting. 

They  tell  another  dogmatical  anec¬ 
dote  of  him.  Happening  to  dine  one 
day  at  a  gentleman’s  of  his  acquain*- 
tance,  it  was  propofed  that  they 
Ihould  take  a  ffiort  excurlion  through 
the  fields,  previous  to  dinner.  After 
they  had  walked  for  fome  little  time, 
the  gentleman  pulled  our  his  watch, 
and  obferved,  that  it  was  time  they 
(hould  return,  it  being  two  minutes 
pad  three.  CoUegianus  likewife  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  told  him  that  his 
(the  gentleman’s)  watch  was  wrong; 
that  it  wanted  three  minutes  of  three. 
The  gentleman  knowing  CoUegianus' s 
temper,  infilled  that  his  watch  was 
perfedlly  right.  CoUegianus  as  pe¬ 
remptorily  urged  that  he  was  five  mi¬ 
nutes  too  faff.  In  Ihort,  both  afferted 
with  great  violence  that  his  own 
watch  was  right,  till,  after  a  long  al 
tercation,  the  gentleman  feeing  Col- 
le‘<fianiis  inflexible,  thought  proper  to 
\  drop  the  argument  with  this  couplet 
from  Pope : 

“  ’Tis  with  cur  j’Tdj;:ments  as  our 
\v?.tchcs, — noue 

Gojufl  — yet  each  aJmircs  his 
own.” 

P>at  the  word  of  CoUegianus'^  cha- 
ra<5ter  is  the  contempt  he  entertains 
for  people  of  Inferior  abilities.  If  it 
is  fugged eJ  to  hiiT^i  that  fuch  a  perfon 
has  great  natural  endowments,  and 
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that  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  would  have  made  him  an  emi¬ 
nent  charafter,  Collcgianus  exclaims, 

a  weak,  hlly’,  illiterate  fellow  ne¬ 
ver  reflecting  that  perhaps 

■  ■■  — Ingetiium  ingens 

**  Incuhe  latet  fub  hoc  corporeJ^ 

Let  a  man  have  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  nature  that  make  him  amia¬ 
ble  to  fociety,  if  not  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  Collegianus  looks  upon  him 
as  not  much  fuperior  in  the  fcalc  of 
being  to  a  quadruped,  or  a  reptile. 

I  cannot  aver,  that  Collegianus' s 
mind  is  fo  much  abforbed  with  vani¬ 
ty  and  prejudice  as  to  fancy  himfelf 
a  perfect  being.  I  dare  fay,  was  he 
alked,  whether  he  had  any  imperfec¬ 
tions,  he  would  candidly  reply, 

“  Imo  alia,  et  arte  minora.*' 

Collegianus  has  begun  fo  early  to  af- 
feCt  a  fuperiority  over  molt  people, 
and  to  view  mankind  in  general  in 
fuch  a  defpicable  light,  that,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  before  the  approach  of  wrin¬ 
kles,  he  may  become  a  greater  mifan- 
thrope  than  ever  Dean  Swift  was ; 
though,  for  the  tranquility  of  the  age, 
I  hope  he  will  be  infinitely  inferior  to 
that  eminent  fatyrift.  Should  1  at¬ 
tempt  to  deferibe  all  the  excentricitics 
of  this  learned  gentleman's  character, 
it  would  involve  me  in  a  labyrinth  of 
prolixity.  I  fliall  now  drop  the  un- 
pleafing  theme. 

It  is  with  regret  I  obferve,  that 
there  are  too  many  charaClers  to  be 
met  with  fimilar  to  that  of  Collegia- 
nus — Men  of  dillingiiilhed  eminence 
for  learning  fuliied  by  the  fame  ble- 
mifaes.  It  would  be  matter  of  no 
furprife,  did  we  fee  this  “  ill-gover- 
edeonfeioufnefs”  aCtiiateonly  on  weak 
illiterate  Uiinds  ;  but  when  we  fee  it 
appear  in  men  of  the  moll  bberal  ac- 
compliihments,  it  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  indignation  and  contempt.  It  is 
no  wonderful  phasnomenon  to  fee  a 
man  of  fenfe  commence  a  coxcomb— 


to  fee  people  value  themfslves  infi,  I 
nitcly  more  upon  being  efteemed  lear.  | 
ned,  than  to  have  the  reputation  of  I 
virtue  and  honeftyl  i 

AVhy  fliould  the  felf-fuflicient  pedant,  p 
on  account  of  his  boafted  abilities,  l 
entertain  fuch  a  fovereign  contempt  i 
for  thofe  who  are  perhaps  only  infe.  |i 
rior  to  him  in  acquired  knowledge,  | 
for  which  he  has  fortune  to  thank,  i 
though  far  his  fuperior  in  all  the  vir. 
tuous  endowments  of  nature  : 

Fair  nature  (hines  to  all  difplay’d, 

“  N».’r  afkfi  the  tardy  fcho.)lman*8  aid, 

To  teach  us  what  is  right."  r 

i 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Printer,  do 
you  not  concur  with  me  in  thinking,  ^ 
that  a  moderate  fhare  of  learning,  I 
accompanied  with  modefty,  is  inn*  I 
nitely  preferable  to  the  brilliant  parts,  I 
and  lettered  pride,  of  a  pedantic  I 
coxcomb  ?  Your's,  Slc.  | 

Gartkien,  A.  D. 

Hijlorical  DeduClion  of  the  Political  ad 
Commercial  Connexion  between  Great 
Britain  asid  the  States- General  of  tkt 
United  Provinces,  from  the  Origin 
of  their  firjl  Alliance  to  the  prefent 
Twie, 

If  hoftile  fiandards  wave  on  BrahanPs 
And  Dutchmen  fear  their  barrier  will  be  lull, 
With  eager  hade  fur  Britain’*  aid  they  call, 
Claim  facred  treaties  to  prevent  their  fall : 

If  Britons  chance  to  need  Batavia's  aid. 

And  the  iamc  fan(ftity  of  treaties  plead. 

The  fordid  Dutchmen  then  evade  the  claim, 
And  prove  their  t;caties  arc  an  empty  name, 

The  very  great  political  revolu* 
tion  which  is  now  operating  in 
Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  una¬ 
voidable  neceflity  his  Maj.fly  has  been 
under  publicly  to  refent  the  breach  of 
faith  and  fuperadded  infult  and  Inju¬ 
ries  of  the  Dutch,  is  a  fubje(5t  of  the 
greatefl  importance  to  our  dear  coun¬ 
try.  Scarcely  any  human  event  could 
have  taken  place  more  alarming  at 
fuch  a  crifis,  when  we  are  ftruggling 
agaiuft  the  united  powers  of  France 
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all  quarters  of  the  habitable  globe, 
may  be  the  ilfue  of  the  rupture  be¬ 
tween  Great  ilritaiu  and  Holland; 
and  this  furniihes  another  ftrong  rea- 
fon  for  exculpating  our  own  country 
from  the  dreadful  imputaiioji  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  caufe,  in  any  degree,  of 
the  various  calamities  that  may  ciifuc. 

The  Netherlands,  or  low  countries, 
fo  called  from  their  Hat  lurface,  the 
land  lying  fo  low  to  the  fea,  that  tney 
are  obliged  to  defend  it  againll  inun¬ 
dations  by  dykes,  kept  up  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence,  were  provinces  very 
early  dependent  upon  the  German 
empire.  The  houfe  of  Burgundy 
piirchafed  many  of  them,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  forming  them  with  the 
province  of  Burgundy  into  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Hardy,  the  laft. 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1477,  and 
having  no  male  ilfue,  his  fhare  of  the 
Netherlands  fell  to  his  daughter  Mary, 
who  married  cne  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  and  thus  they  were  again  united  to 
the  empire.  The  celebrated  Ernpe- 
rpr  Charles  V.  his  grandfon,fuccecded 
him  in  1519;  and  being  in  full  pof- 
fedian  of  all  the  Netherlands,  he  gave 
them  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  They  then  conlifted  of  fe- 
vent-cen  provinces,  viz.  Brabant,  Lim¬ 
burg,  Luxemburg,  Guelderland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand, Namur,  Zutphen,  Friezland, 
Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyffel,  Gronin- 
'gen,  and  Antwerp.  After  the  death 
ot  Charles,  liis  dominions  were  divid¬ 
ed  between  his  brother,  ti  e  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  fon  Philip  11. 
K’lig  of  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands 
falling  to  tlte  lhare  of  the  Spanilh  mo¬ 
narch,  became  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain. 

Philip  II.  afeended  the  throne  in 
1535,  upon  the  refignation  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  united  in  Ills  charader  am¬ 
bition,  cruelty,  and  bigotry.  He  had 
been  married,  while  Prince  of  Spain, 
to  Mary(^ieen  of  England,  and  du¬ 
ring  his  rclijence  in  England,  had 


ftnd  Spain,  and  the  revolt  of  our  ' 
yVmcrican  colonies,  thole  great  four- 
ces  and  fupports  of  the  markime 
power  and  extenfive  commerce  ol  the 
Britilh  empire. 

There  is  at  prefent  no  apparent 
probability  that  our  quarrel  with  the 
States  General  will  be  amicably  ter¬ 
minated;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  mllguidcd  ariibirion  and 
fdfilh  views  will  iiiHucnce  a  great 
northern  power  to  lupport  them  in  a 
fyftem  of  pretended  neutrality  at  lea, 
planned  and  carried  into  execution, 
with  the  diredl  view^  of  annihilariug 
that  dominion  of  the  fea  which  Great 
Britain  has  long  maintained,  and  that 
real  neutrality  which  Ihe  has  not  only 
enjoined  to  her  own  fubjc^ls,  but  has 
obliged  other  nations  to  oblerve  in 
time  of  war,  lor  the  common  benefit 
of  all 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourfelves,  that  every  loyal  and 
truly  patriotic  Briton  will  take  a 
pkafure  in  tracing  thofc  memoirs  ot 
the  glorious  conaiuft  of  our  anccllors, 
which  will  place  in  a  true  point  of 
view  the  great  obligations  the  Dutch 
are  under  to  the  crown  and  people  of 
England,  and  the  notoriaus  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  their  prefeht  rulers i  When 
a  nation  is  at  war,  it  is  a  great  con- 
folation  to  be  iully  convinced  that 
their  Sovereign  has  a  righ:eous  caule 
to  maintain;  that  neither  ambition 
nor  interefl  prompt  him  to  draw  the 
fword  ;  that  he  is  not  the  common 
diUnrbcr  of  the  tranquillity  of  his 
neighbours  ;  but  is  urged  to  reprifals 
by  unexampled  pci  ndy,  treachery,  and 
difhonefly.  Convinced  that  is  the 
cafe,  w’ith  rel'petft  to  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  tliofe  powers  having  by 
their  bafe  conduit  forced  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  into  a  perilous  and  ex  pen  live  war, 
we  may  fafeJy  rely  on  the  proteition 
ot  Divine  Providence,  and  reafonably 
expect  to  make  alliances  with  other 
pow’ers,  as  formidable  as  any  of  thofe 
who  oppofe  us.  An  univerlal  war 
throughout  Europe,  and  perhaps  in 
VoL,  LI. 
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flven  a  fpecimen  of  his  hatred  to  the 
roteftants,  and  of  his  perfecuting 
fpirit,  by  promoting  the  horrid  mur¬ 
ders  committed  under  the  form  of 
juftice,  upon  the  Engliih  Prelates,  and 
others  of  that  periuafion.  Having 
quilted  the  Queen  in  difguft,  his  Spa- 
nilh  Proteilaiit  fubjedts  loon  felt  the 
weight  of  his  tyranny  ;  for  in  1559* 
twenty-eight  gentlemen,  defeended 
from  fome  of  the  bell  families  in 
Spain,  were  burnt  fo**  their  rebellion; 
and  being  then  a  widower,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  princefs  of  France,  and  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  devolving  the 
next  year  to  Ch;irles  IX.  a  minor,  the 
regency  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Catherine  de  Mejicis,  his  mother,  as 
furious  a  bigot  as  Philip. 

It  is  from  this  a?ra  that  the  hhlory 
of  the  Netherlands  becomes  interell- 
ing ;  for  a  defign  was  formed  in 
France  and  Spain  to  dellroy  the  Pro- 
te Hants,  who  by  the  name  of  Hugo- 
nots  were  become  very  powerful  in 
France,  and  were  fupported  by  fome 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  Proteftants 
at  heart,  though  they  durft  not  open¬ 
ly  avow  it. 

Philip  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of 
herefy  throughout  his  dominions,  be¬ 
gan  by  deftroying  the  antient  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Hates  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
German  Emperors,  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  ProteHants.  For 
this  purpofe  he  appointed  the  Duke 
d’Alva  to  be  his  governor  and  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  thefe  provinces,  and 
he  was  empowered  by  his  commiHidh 
to  govern  them  by  the  Spanilh  laws, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the 
RomiHi  religion. 

The  Duke  d’Alva  w^as  of  a  difpo- 
fition  more  favage  If  pofTible  than  his 
mailer,  and  arriving  at  Bru/Tels  in 
1567,  he  began  to  exercife  rhofe  cru¬ 
elties,  which  in  the  end  produced  a 
general  revolt  of  the  provinces.  The 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  loH 
iheir  lives  by  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 


tioner,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland.  Thefe 
Fiemilh  noblemen,  with  Lewis  Count 
of  Nalfau,  brother  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  preluined  to  prefent  a 
petition  to  the  Duchefs  of  Parma, 
governefs  of  the  Low  Countries  till 
the  arrival  of  d’Alva,  in  favour  of 
the  ProteHants,  wdiicli  was  rejected, 
and  the  petitioners  w'ere  ciilled  Gimx^ 
or  Beggars,  which  name  they  retain¬ 
ed  fome  time ;  and  upon  the  refufal 
of  toleration,  they  took  the  liberty 
of  preaching  and  worlhipping  pub¬ 
licly,  under  the  protection  of  the 
above-mentioned  noblemen,  who  were 
members  of  the  King’s  council  of 
Hate,  and  wxrc  therefore  condemned 
as  rebels,  having  affembled  after  his 
prohibition  of  any  alTembly  of  the 
Hates,  and  oppofed  the  introduClioD 
of  the  Inquifition,  which  was  abhor¬ 
red  by  the  Fiemilh  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  by  the  ProteHants. 

The  immortal  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
this  juncture,  being  well  informed 
that  a  lei^ue  had  been  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  Regent  of  France,  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  Pope,  for  the  tot^ 
extirpation  of  the  ProteHants  under 
the  denomination  of  heretics,  thougi 
her  own  domeHic  affairs  were  greatly 
embarralfed,  gcneroufly  extended  her 
protection  to  the  ProteHants  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  fhe  had  before  done 
to  thofc  of  France,  many  of  whom 
left  their  native  country,  and  fettled 
in  England ;  and  Ihe  difpatchcd 
ambaffadors  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  to  intercede  for  thefe  per- 
fecuted  people  in  both  countries.  But 
in  vain,  for  Philip,  determined  to 
crufh  them  in  the  Netherlands,  con¬ 
fined  the  Englifn  ambaffadors  on  pre¬ 
text  of  a  violation  of  treaties  on  the 
part  of  England,  by  fending  fhips  of 
war  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico;  and  the 
Duke  d’Alva  continued  his  infamom 
cruelties,  impoling  the  moH  arbitrary 
taxes  upon  the  people,  to  pay  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  hanging  up  all  w’ho  remoc* 
Hrated  againH  his  proceedings,  ot 
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^ho  refufed,  however  unable,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  demands:  and  thus  mat¬ 
ters  came  to  the  lall  extremity  be¬ 
tween  the  Flemings  and  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1571.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  IX.  deceived  Elizabeth  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  both  par-  | 
ties  engaged  to  aflill  each  other  in  j 
cafe  of  an  invafion  of  each  other^s  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  Queen  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Spain.  The  next 
year  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
King*  notwith (landing  this  alliance, 
was  lecretly  united  with  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  Rome,  for  the  exarpation 
of  the  Protellants,  and  the  horrid 
malTacre  of  Paris,  w'hich  happened  on 
St  Bartholomew’s  day  1572,  made  it 
impolTible  any  longer  to  conceal  his 
pertidy.  But  fuch  was  the  great 
power  and  influence  of  Philip,  who 
promoted  the  machinations  of  her 
Popilli  enemies  at  home,  that  fhe  v/as 
obliged  to  temporife,  and  even  to  ob¬ 
lige  feveral  Flemings  of  diftindlion, 
who  had  taken  Ibelter  in  England,  to 
leave  the  kingdom;  but  at  the  fame 
time  Ihe  furnilhed  them  privately  with 
money,  and  under  pretext  of  hiring 
velTels  to  tranfport  them  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  they  were  fufFereJ  to 
purebafe  and  equip  fhips  of  war,  with 
which  they  attacked  and  took  the 
Bn//,  did  ant  about  five  miles  from 
Helvoetiluys,  and  afterwards  Fiulh- 
ing;  the  Duke  cPAlva  having  neglec¬ 
ted  to  fortify  the  fea-coalls,  IVU/iam 
Vandermark.,  Lord  of  Luney,  a  Fle- 
mifh  nobleman,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  fuccefsful  expedition,  and  his 
countrymen  received  him  with  open 
arms.  The  Provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  now  openly  revolted  ; 
and  the  illuflrious  William  of  NaiTau, 
the  patron  of  the  Flemiih  Protellants, 
came  to  their  afTillance  with  an  army 
be  had  raifed  upon  his  paternal  ellates 
In  Germany;  ail  his  lands  and  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Netherlands  having  been 
feized  and  confifeated  by  order  of 
f^bilip,  and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head. 
Elizabeth  likewiie  having  put  her  own 


kingdom  in  a  Bate  of  defence,  and 
got  together  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the 
Channel,  more  openly  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  revolted  provinces,  by ' 
keeping  up  a  free  communication  with 
Flanders,  and  permitted  many  of  her 
fubje(5ls  to  go  over  and  ferve  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince 
had  formerly  been  Governor  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand  for  Spain,  and  they 
now  received  him  in  the  fame  capa¬ 
city,  independent.  The  ufe  he  made 
of  his  new  authority  was  to  unite  the 
provinces  and  towns  in  a  league 
agaiull  Philip  as  fall  as  they  revolted; 
and  thus,  fays  Hume,  “  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  llluflrious  common¬ 
wealth,  the  offspring  of  indullry  and 
liberty,  whole  arms  and  policy  have 
made  fo  lignal  a  figure  in  every  traiif 
action  in  Europe.”  The  confederate 
provinces  continued  to  make  a  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
lecretly  lupplied  with  money  by  Lii- 
zabeth,  and  Philip  found  hlmfelf  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  to  recall  the  Duke 
d’Alva,  and  to  fue  for  a  reconciiia- 
tion  with  Elizabeth  ;  but  while  this 
was  In  agitation,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zea¬ 
land,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1576, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  fupport 
themfelves  againft  the  power  an.d 
wealth  of  Spain,  lent  a  folemn  depu¬ 
tation  to  implore  the  afliilance  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  to  offer  her  the  Ibvercign- 
ty  of  their  country,  in  right  of  her 
defeent  from  Philippa,  wife  to  Ed- 
Avard  III.  of  England,  and  daughter 
to  William  III.  of  Bavaria,  Eari  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  The  Qw:zn, 
Hill  afting  with  caution,  gave  for  an- 
fwer,  that  fhe  did  not  lee  how  fhe 
could  take  polfcllion  of  thofc  provin¬ 
ces  confiftent  with  her  honour,  but 
Ihe  promifed  to  ufe  her  bed  offlees 
with  the  King  of  Spain  to  obtain  fior 
them  an  honourable  peace,  and  fUe 
immediately  feiit  ambaffadors  to  the 
Spanilh  court  for  that  purpole. 

Aflairs  were  in  this  fituation  when 
Zuringa  the  Spanilh  general,  who  hii 
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fucceeded  d^\lva,  died  fuddeiily,  and  i  liixur^s  that  it  is  no  wonder  wc  ihould 


a  terrible  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
Spnnilh  army  ;  they  facked  and  plun¬ 
dered  Antwerp  and  Maellricht,  and 


be  as  poor  as  prodigal.  No  medium 
of  mod  eration  cxllls  in  tliis  metropo¬ 
lis.  The  man  of  middling  ciicuin^ 


martacred  17/.C0  perfons,  without  dances  imitates  the  expences  of  the 
dillinftion  of  rank,  iex,  or  age.  The  moll  wealthy,  while  tlie  poor  ait 
other  cities  being  menaced  with  the  fcarccly  left  fufheient  to  maintain  a 
fame  fitte,  all  the  provinces  took  the  miferable  life.  A  nation  under  fuch 
alarm,  except  Luxemburg,  and  en-  circumdancei  ^^vlll  always  exhibit 
tered  into  an  alTociation  for  their  mu-  ftrong  marks  of  fully  and  indigence, 
tual  defence  ;  at  the  fame  time,  they  The  following  anecdote  is  a  llrong 
Tent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Hoi-  Illudratlon  of  this  aflerticn,—  I  wifliic 
land,  to  implore  his  prote^ion,  and  may  make  feme  imprefiion  upon  tliofc 
to  requeft  that  he  would  be  their  who  read  il. 

leader  and  governor.  Hereupon  the  In  the  reign  of  James  IT.  an  enu. 
Prince  appointed  a  congrefs  to  he  nent  BurgomalUr  of  Atnllerdam, 
held  at  Ghent,  wdiere  was  formed  the  having  with  much  grief  ohLrved  the 
union  of  the  Low^  Countries,  called  degeneracy  wliicli  l>cgan  to  fpread 
the  union  01  pacification  of  Ghent. —  j  among  his  countrymen,  and  the  ex¬ 
it  was  figned  on  the  8iii  of  Novem-  j  ceffts  w’hich  were  the  cfic^fls  of  w’ealth 
ber  1576,  and  foon  after  fworn  to  by  |  and  idlcnels,  took  this  method  to 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  at  Brufiels.  •  Ihew  the  citizens  the  folly  and  danger 
The  hates  of  thefe  provinces  fent  de-  j  of  their  prodigalities, 
puties  to  this  congrefs  ;  the  Prince  of  j  He  invited  the  whole  hlagifiracy, 
Orange  was  Captain  General  of  the  j  conlifllng  of  thirty-fix  perfons,  to  a 
vvliole  ;  and  thus  wc  fee  the  fkctch  of  j  dinner  ;  and  they  expefted,  no  doubt, 
that  fyllein  of  government,  whicli  was  j  lobe  entertained  with  every  variety 
afterwards  completely  efiabjllbed  by  j  and  delicacy  that  the  feafon  or  fo- 
the  States-Gcncral  of  tlie  Seven  Uni-  j  reign  climates  could  produce.  But 
ted  Provinces,  who  formed  rhemfclvcs  1  how  great  was  their  difappointmenr, 
into  a  republic  fep.irate  from,  and  j  when  they  faw  the  firfi  courfc  upon 
independent  on  the  other  ten,  and  !  the  hoard! — It  confifted  of  apples 
which,  in  our  Jay,  wc  behold  arrived  1  boiled  in  butter-milk,  luinips,  car¬ 
lo  fuch  a  degree  of  power  and  opu-  j  rots,  red  herrings,  and  lallad.  lor 
lence,  as  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  \  drink  there  was  plenty  of  fmail-bcer. 
other  nations,  to  dare  to  violate  the  |  invited  his  gueiis  to  fall 

moll  facred  engagements,  made  with  [  to  ;  the  wmmen  pleaded  want  of  ap- 
her  original  protestors  and  deliverers  1  petite  ;  the  men  looked  like  the  y(^ung 
from  the  Spanifii  yoke.  But  this  is  prophets,  when  they  cried  (Jilt  that 
only  the  opening  of  theirhiftory, — the  death  was  in  the  pot;  and  fcarce  3! 
fequel  and  conclufion,  in  a  future  fyllable  was  uttered  till  tlie  Burgo* 
Number,  will  expofe  the  political  cha-  mailer’s  table  was  cleared  of  its 
raders  of  the  Dutch,  and  fhew  that,  homely  viands.  It  then  appeared 
except  in  a  few  inllances,  they  have  that  under  every  plate  w'as  a  fcrol)  of 
uniformly  deceived  us  froia  genera-  paper,  lignifying  that  fuch  w’as  the 
tion  to  generation.  fare  of  their  forefathers,  wdien  tlidr 

city  firft  began  to  thrive^  and  its  in- 
On  ihs  Luxury  and  Extravagance  habitants  to  have  a  name  among  ihs 
cf  tk:  Present  Age.  nations. 

The  fecond  courfe  w^as  tlien  fervea 

HE  general  tafle  of  the  people  up,  confifting  ol  butchers*  meat 
^  fun^  fo  much  upon  expence  and  every  kind,  roaftcu  and  boiled,  blit  ail 


commerce,  a  diiTolutlon  mud  inevi¬ 
tably  follow;  and  that  if  it  was  not 
rellrained  in  Arnlferdarn,  that  great 
city  would  again  be  reduced  to  a  fifh- 
ing  village,  and  their  pollerity  be¬ 
come  as  poor  as  their  anceftors  had 
been,  but  without  their  continence, 
indndry,  and  virtue. 

The  wife,  feafonable,  and  excellent 
admonition  of  this  notable  Burgo- 
mader,  it  is  more  than  probable,  bad 
jnd  as  much  efFe<5l  at  Amderdam  as 
the  repetition  would  in  our  metropo¬ 
lis.  His  rigour  was,  perhaps,  ridi¬ 
culed  by  a  fvW,  the  truth  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  majority,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  negleded  by  all. 

So  powerful  is  reafoii  in  the  field  ! 
So  indguilicaiiL  are  the  fruits  of  her 
victories!  MAIICLS. 


yndilajulfed  by  the  arts  of  cookery, 
2nd  without  any  other  fauce  than 
what  might  be  fupplied  by  appetite. 
Engldh  beer  and  French  wine  were 
likewlfe  added  to  the  lide-board  ;  and 
when  the  table  was  cleared  a  fecend 
time,  certain  other  verles  prefented 
themfelvcs,  by  which  the  gueds  were 
informed,  that  with  regard  to  the 
wants  of  nature,  thefe  were  luxuries  ; 
that  it  was  the  office  of  realon  to  re¬ 
gulate  both  the  tade  and  appetite  ; 
that  by  Jiving  thus,  they  would  leave 
both  their  wealth  and  their  tempe¬ 
rance  tf>  their  heirs,  wlio,  being  uled 
to  fuch  excellent  examples,  would 
bliifh  to  be  thought  degenerate. 

The  table  was  then  fpread  with  all 
manner  of  filh  and  fowl,  wild  .and 
;  tame,  exquifuely  dreifed,  and  relilhed 
■■  with  the  mod  poignant  fauces,  which 
I  were  ferved  up  in  plate,  accompanied 
with  wines  of  the  fird  growths  of  the 
Rhine,  Mofelie,  Champagne,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  followed  with  a  poetical 
memorial,  importing,  that  all  beyond 
enough  was  too  much — that  all  be- 


[WE  have  been  favoured  by  a  cor- 
rtfpondent  with  the  Ibllowing  cu¬ 
rious  Ihiper,  which  was  prefented 
to  the  Floufe  of  Commons  in 
and  which  fhews  how  early  the 
trade  of  Scotland  betian  to  be  af- 
feded  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  From  the  now  decay¬ 
ed  dale  of  our  commerce  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  refult  of  this 
a r plication  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  petitioners.] 

To  the  Honourable  the  Heufe  of 
Commons  of  Great  Brittain,  in 
parliament  afiembled,  the  Peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Barrens,  Fre.'holders, 
and  others,  in  the  County  of 
Edinburgh, 

Hiifii' 1)'  SLe^jjethy 

That,  befor  the  treaty  of  union 
betwixt  the  two  nations  was 
compieated,  we  were  apprehcnfiblc 
of  the  confcquences  therof,  and  did, 
in  an  luimble  addrefs  to  her  Majedy’s 
Fligh  Coinmiirioner,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  that  after  the  fame 
was  agreed  t<'',  and  ratefied  by  the 
parliamenrs  of  both  kingdoms,  as  it 
was  our  dmv,  we  did  fubmitt  to 
v.diat  her  hlajefty  and  her  parliaments 
then  thought  proper  for  the  good 
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and  wcllfair  of  her  people ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  now  having  made  it  evident, 
that  the  union  is  attended  with  con- 
fequences  altogether  deftru6live  to 
this  and  the  other  pairts  of  Scotland, 
we  beg  liberty  humbly  to  reprefent 
to  your  Honours,  from  whom  we 
expert  to  be  relieved  in  this  our  pe- 
rilhing  condition,  being  fully  fatisfied 
that  men  of  honour  cannot  take  plea- 
fure  in  the  defi:ru<flion  and  mifery  of 
any  fett  or  fociety  of  men,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  their  neareft  neighbours 
and  feiIow’*fubje^s. 

We  doe  not  impute  the  hardfhips 
we  lye  under,  and  to  which  we  may 
be  daily  expofed,  to  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  Englllh  members  in  the 
Brittilh  Parliament,  for  we  believe 
that  majority  doth  ad  agreeable  to 
the  intereft  of  their  conftituents,  and 
the  conftitution  of  England  ;  but 
there  are  feverall  meafiires  and  max¬ 
ims  of  goverment  which  were,  and, 
perhapps,  are  nccefiary  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  England,  when  extended 
over  all  the  united  kingdom,  become 
deftrudive  for  Scotland ;  and  the 
taxes  and  impofitions  in  trade,  which 
England  itfelf  cannot  bear  without 
being  fenfible  of  their  weight,  when 
laid  on  us,  doe,  in  fo  heavy  a  maner, 
alFed  our  little  foraigne  trade  and 
home-confumption,  that  we  cannot 
hand  under  the  burden  of  them  ;  for 
the  conllitution,  culloms,  way  of  li¬ 
ving,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  native  produd  and  trade,  are  fo 
vaftlv  different  from  thefe  in  Entr- 

0  O 

land,  that  the  one  can  by  no  means 
be  reckoned  a  rule  for  judging  of  the 
other  ;  and  what  is  eafy  and  tollera- 
ble  in  the  one,  is  ruinous  and  intol- 
lerable  in  the  other. 

We  are  convinced  that  her  Maje- 
fty,*  and  the  parliaments  of  both 
kingdomes,  hade  no  other  end,  in 
promoting  and  perfyting  it,  then  to 
render  her  Majefty  and  her  royall 
fucceffors’  reigns  glorious  over  a  hap¬ 
py  and  contented  people,  and  equally 
to  aJviince  and  proinett  the  intcrcfl, 


wellfair,  and  fecurity  of  every  pairt 
of  the  united  ifland  ;  But  fmee  in  this, 
as  often  happens  in  the  beft;  defigned 
projeds,  the  contrary  in  all  refpeds 
has.  happened,  at  leaft  in  fo  farr  aj 
concerns  Scotland,  we  are  hopeful)  to 
find  fo  much  favour,  and  fuch  pro- 
tedion  from  this  honorable  houfe,  as 
that  a  due  regard  will  be  hade  to  our 
woeful!  and  unhappy  condition. 

And  here,  wfith  the  greateft  fub- 
miffion,  we  beg  leave  further  to  re- 
prefent,  that  it  is  lykwayes  too  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  poverty  and  univerfal 
difeontent  of  one  pairt  of  the  iflaud, 
may,  in  proces  of  tyme,  prove  more 
pernicious  then  beneficiall  to  the 
other,  tho*  at  prefent  never  fo  pro- 
fperous,  by  endangering,  if  not  over¬ 
turning,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  whole  ;  for  people  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  and  in  fuch  temper,  doc 
comonly  become  defperat  and  refo- 
lute  ;  and  thefe  again  begett  very 
fervlll  or  very  outragious  dilpofitions, 
either  of  w  hich  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences,  in  a  country 
where  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  are  fo  often  expofed  to  domef- 
tick  and  foraigne  invafions.  ^ 

As  we  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  the 
intereft  and  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  in  particular,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tions  in  generall,  that  the  crown  for 
ever  continue  on  one  head,  lb  we  are 
defirous  and  willing  to  promote  and 
adhere  to  the  moft  eftedtuall  meafures 
that  can  be  contryved  for  fecuring 
the  fame,  and  for  tranfmitting  to 
lateft  pofterity  fuch  an  inviolable 
friendlliip,  correfpondence,  and  ai- 
layance  betw'ixt  the  two  kingdomes, 
as  may  tend  to  the  faiisfa<ftion,  intc- 
reft,  wellfair,  and  profperity  of  both. 

May  it  therfor  pleafe  your  Ho* 
nours,  to  take  our  deplorable 
circumftancos  unto  your  ferious 
confideration  ;  and  as  the  moft 
effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
inconveniencies  that  may  hap* 
pen  to  England,  and  the  miftty 
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ei  Scotland,  give  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  difolving  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoines,  and  for 
cftablilhing  and  fccuring  of  the 
two  crowns  in  fuch  a  manner, 
and  under  fuch  provifions  and 
conditions  as  lhall,  in  your  great 
wifdomes,  be  thought  necelfary 
for  the  honour  of  her  Mujefty, 
and  the  future  peace,  wellfair, 
and  fecurity  of  all  her  people, 

UEPLT'  to  An  Abhorrer  of  Suicide, 
relative  t9  a  Paffage  in  Dr  Prieft- 
leyV  JVorks.  [  Vol.  1.  P.  367.] 


refpondent  or  I  to  know  bell  what  I 
mean  ?  I  muft  own,  he  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  fort  of  perfon  indeed,  if 
he  can  tell  people  what  they,  mean 
better  than  they  themfelves  know. 

The  next  thing  advanced  by  your 
correfpondent,  w^orthy  of  obfervation. 
Is,  when  he  fays,  It  is  clear  that 

of  fuicide. 


JJr  rneltley  dilapproves 
from  the  argument  he  ufes  of  life 
being  the  gift  of  God,  and  a  truft, 
&c.”  Had  your  correfpondent  given 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  the  paf- 
fage  with  the  leaft  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  (which,  how 


ever,  he  is  not  per¬ 
haps,  capable  of),  he  would  have  feen 
that  Dr  Prieltley  fays,  “  He  can  fee 
little  or  no  force  in  the  argument 
againrt  fuicide  from  the  confideration 
of  life  being  the  gift  of  God,  — 
Surely,  then,  if  Dr  Prieflley  had 
meant  to  adduce  that  argument  as  a 
ftrong  and  conclufive  one  againft  fui¬ 
cide  (as  your  correfpondent  feems  to 
think  he  did),  he  would  not  have  told 
us,  that  “  he  faw  little  or  no  force  in 
it.’' 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  (as  he 
thinks)  Dr  IVieftley’s  meaning,  when 
he  fays,  “  Neither  can  there  be  any 
thing  peculiarly  hazardous  in  fuicide, 
conhdered  as  the  laft  adt  of  a  man’s 
life,  &c.”  which  he  does  in  a  very  fa- 
tisfadory  manner  indeed  !  He  Ihys, 
“  That  if  a  man  who  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  exiftence,  has  led  a  wicked 
life,  the  crime  of  fuicide  will  certainly 
aggravate  his  punilhment  hereafter.” 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  when  your  correfpondent 
comes  to  the  doubtful  part  of  the 
matter,  viz.  Whether  or  not  fuicide 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  who  has  led 
a  good  life  previous  to  his  committing 
that  crime  ?  he  folves  it  in  a  very 
clear  manner!  He  does  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  (hew  by  any  reafoning,  whe¬ 
ther  fuicide  ought,  or  ought  not  to 
condemn  a  man  who  has  led  a  good 
life :  “  But  (fays  he),  it  muft  be  left 
to  God  Almighty.”  But,  at  any 
rate,  this  difquifition  is  entirely  fo- 
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ley’s  luliitutes  of  natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  concerning  fuicide,  viz. — 

“  Whether,  from  the  arguments  ufed 
by  that  author,  his  opinion  may,  upon 
the  whole,  be  underftood  to  be  for 
or  againft^  that  crime  ?” — To  which 
queftion  1  oegged  fome  of  your  cor- 
refpondents  would  favour  me  with  an 
anlwcr. 

In  the  following  Magazine  I  accor¬ 
dingly  found  a  Paper,  which  1  fup- 
pofed  might  be  meant  as  an  anfwer 
to  my  queftion.  But  I  had  not  fi- 
niflied  the  fecond  paragraph,  ’ere  i 
found,  that  your  correfpondent,  who 
ligns  himfelf  “  An  Abhorrer  of  Sui¬ 
cide,”  not  only  does  not  underftand 
the  fubjed,  but  has  not  even  read  the 
paflage  quoted  from  Dr  Prieftley 
^ith  the  leaft  degree  of  attention. 

He  begins  with  faying,  “  That  I 
furely  meant  to  demand  fome  other 
queftion  than  the  above.”  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  pretty  extraordinary  1  and 
what  reafon  he  can  have  to  think  that 
1  meant  to  demand  any  other  quef- 
fion,  Is  paft  my  comprehenfion.  But 
‘It  any  rate,  whether  ought  your  cor- 
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reign  to  wliat  I  wanted  to  be  inforni- 
cd  of.  I  did  not  lay  that  I  wilhed 
to  know,  whether  or  not  fuicide  is 
hazardous  to  our  lalvation  ?  I  alRire 
you  I  never  had  the  fmalleft  doubt 
about  that.  What  I  wanted  to  know 
■was  Dr  Pri  eft  ley’s  opinion  from  the 
palfage  which  I  quoted. 

But  the  concluiion  of  your  corre- 
fpondent’s  anfw  er  is  the  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  the  whole.  He  fays,  “he 
dares  venture  to  affirm,  that  1  am  a 
new  correfpondent,  and  even  rotalf 
unacquainted  with  hijiory^  both  facred 
and  profane,  if  I  harbour  the  leaft 
doubt  of  fuicide  being  hazardous  to 
our  falvation.’’  As  to  my  being  a 
new’  correfpondent,  that  is  only  known 
to  you  and  mjfelf  ;  and  as  to  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  what  your  correfpon- 
dent  advances,  I  can  only  fay  (as  I 
faid  before),  liial  1  have  no  doubt 
about  fuicide  being  hazardotis  to  fal* 
vation  ;  but  even  iuppofing  I  did  en¬ 
tertain  di  ubts  about  that  matter,  I 
do  not  fee  what  tendency  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  every  hiftory,  both  laertd 
and  profane,  would  have  to  remove 
thtm,  even  although  I  was  belter  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  than  any  man  that 
ever  exifted.  But  this,  like  every 
thing  eife  rdva.nced  by  your  corref- 
pondenr,  lliews  the  illlberality  fft’ his 
lentiments,  and  his  narrow,  limiced 
underftanding. 

Perhaps  you  may  thiiik  I  am  ra- 
tiier  fevcic  on  your  corrclpondcnt, 
but  you  know  it  is  very  natural  for  a 
man  ivhen  he  is  attacked,  to  defend 
himfclf,  and  to  try  to  get  the  beiur 
of  his  opponent:,  if  he  can.  For  my 
part,  I  iiad  no  intention  to  enter  into 
any  difpu-e;  all  that  I  wan^Jd  was 
to  be  iiktormed  of  a  very  plain  quef- 
tion  :  Blit  nnee  your  con  clpondent 
h'as  Ihcwn  inch  a  malignant  diTpedi- 
tio  T,  by  ihrowlng  our  invcdlivcs,  and 
affirming  wuat  he  is  entirely  ignorant 
of,  1  think  it  my  duty  to  defend  lU)- 
ftlf  I 

I  would  not  have  given  you  the  | 
trouble  of  inleriino:  this  in  your  Ma-  i 


gazine,  if  I  had  not  been  w’ell  aware 
that  the  confequence  of  my  filence 


would  have  been,  that  your  corre. 
fpondentwouklhave  been  vain  enougj 
to  imagine,  that  what  he  wrote  has] 
been  thought  a  fufficient  and  fat-sfac. 
■ory  aiftwcr  lo  mv  cjueffion.  Befidfc 


have  been  deprived  of  the  plealure 
which  I  hope  fome  of  your  ingeiiiouj 
cofrefpendents  will  afford  me,  by  gft. 
ing  their  opinion  on  the  paftUge  quot 
ed  from  Dr  Prieftlcy.  That  fomcoi 
them  will  Jo  fo,  is  reqtieffed,  and  will 
be  acknowledged  as  a  particular  fa. 
vour,  by  Your’s,  &c. 


On  the  j^htife  of  the  Privilege  of  Franl 
ing  Letters  y  enjijed  by  Member i 
Parliament. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

^F^^HERE  can  be  no  doubt  tha: 

X  the  invention  of  regular  p'ji 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other 

com- 


caufe  to  the  encourager 
merce,  w’hlle  it  impofe; 
and  equitable  tax  upor 
and  affords  to  Governi 
beneficial  revenue. 

The  privilege  of  franking,  beftowei 
upon  ihe  Members  of  both  Houfeso* 
Parliament,  and  of  letters  addrelfeil 
to  them,  being  free  from  poffage,  war 
originally  meant  to  extend  onlyli 
fuch  corrcfpondencc  as  refpe<ffed  tk 
public  buiinefs  of  the  nation.  This 
idea,  however,  was  icon  forgotten; 
and  the  abufe  of  franking  became  it) 
prevalent,  and  fo  hurtful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue 
it  a  check, 

I\f-:'mbers 
But  this  ii'ff, 
rnedy  for  tl 
creafe  ’rouble 
iiifouuich  that  one  would  be  apt  (o 
imagine,  a  Member  of  Parliamefii 
was  elevfted  for  no  other  purpofe  tha* 


that,  W’ith  a  view  to  givf 
an  ri<ft  palfed  obliging  the 
o  WTite  the  wliole  addrefs- 
place  of  proving  arc- 
^vil,  only  ferved  tok' 
the  Memberd 
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(0  be  clerk  to  his  conftitucnts,  and  to 
cheat  the  poft-office. 

While  I  lament  not  the  drudgery  to 
\fhlch  our  Reprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
tnent  thus  voluntarily  fubjeifl  them- 
fclvcs,  it  is  much  to  he  regreted  that 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  are  exten¬ 
ded  chiefly  to  the  opulent,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
nation,  who  were,  and  ftill  ought  to 
be,  the  principal  objects  of  tills  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  clafs  of  men,  from  the 
nature  of  their  profeflion,  and  confe- 
quencial  wealth,  find  means  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  poor  Members  of  Parliament, 
to  be  fo  obliging  as  to  fupply  them 
with  continual  bales  of  franks,  whiiil 
the  poor  wife  of  a  failor  or  foldier, 
who  is  expofing  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  muft  pay  poftage  for 
the  impertinent  curiofity  of  enquiring 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive. 

But  the  abufe  of  the  privilege  of 
franking  has  not  been  half  fo  deftruc- 
tivc  to  the  poft-office  revenue,  as  the 
other  branch  of  the  privilege  which 
exempts  from  poftage  ail  letters  ad- 
drelTed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
It  is  a  notorious  fa(ft,  that  while  the 
Reprefentatives  of  fome  of  the  greateft 
trading  towns  in  Britain  are  ferving 
their  country  in  Parliament,  by  encou¬ 
raging  its  enemies  and  embarralfing 
its  councils,  thefe  very  gentlemen  are, 
fdhne  jurisy  refiding  in  their  feveral 
boroughs,  where  the  w’hole  commer¬ 
cial  corrcfpondence  of  the  borough  is 
addrefled  to  them,  and  opened  and 
diftrlbuted  by  a  confident  perfon. 
Others  are  cither  real  or  fiditious 
partners  of  fome  great  trading  houfe 
in  London,  to  whom  the  whole  corre- 
fpoudents  of  that  houfe  are  defired  to 
addrefs. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  fome 
Hundred  printed  copies  have  lately 
been  tranfmitted  to  this  city,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  exiftence  of  this  laft  fpe- 
cies  of  trade,  and  a  model  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  commercial  ftile. 

•‘SIR, 

OlJR  Mr  Jones  being  returned 
VoL  LI. 


to  Parliament  as  Reprefentative  for 
(  the  borough  of  Devizes,  we  requeft 
I  your  addrefting  all  letters  for  us,  in 
!  future,  to  him  only,  as  direfting  for 
j  Henry  Jones,  Efq;  M.  P,  London, 

I  wdll  free  us  from  the  charge  of  poft¬ 
age  ;  and  when  you  have  occafion  for 
any  woolen  goods,  we  hope  to  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  your  orders,  being  with 
the  greateft  efteem,  Sir,  Your  moft 
obedient  humble  Servants,  &c.^' 
London y  December  12.  1780. 

It  is  fufficient  to  point  out  thefe 
enormities  ;  to  comment  upon  them 
would  be  to  infult  the  public.  I  am. 
Sir,  Y our^s,  &c.  Pro  Bono  Publico^ 

[Though  the  Intemperate,  but  well 
meant  religious  zeal  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scots  Proteftant  Aftb- 
ciation  will  make  them  look  on  the 
following  Letter  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  as  too  fevere,  yet  thofe  of 
a  dirpaffionate  and  cool  manner  of 
thinking  will  doubtlefs  confider  it 
as  a  faliitary  caution  to  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  after  his  hair-breadth  efcape 
from  fiich  imminent  danger,  to  re¬ 
gulate  his  future  conduct  by  mo¬ 
deration  and  prudence,  and  not  to 
embroil  himfclf,  or  his  adherents, 
in  frefh  troubles,  by  reviving  a  re¬ 
ligious  difpute  which  now  appears 
in  every  view  to  be  fopite  with  re- 
fpe\ft  to  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
fpirited  exertions  of  the  Aflbcia- 
tors,  and  which  being  once  accom- 
pliihed,  ought  not  to  be  renewed.] 

;  To  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON. 

My  Loro, 

HILE  your  Lord  (hip  lay  un¬ 
der  an  accufiition  of  the  moft 
ferious  nature,  this  letter  would  have 
been  improper.  Now  that  you  have 
obtained  an  acquittal,  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  addrefting  you.  In  the 
moment  of  exultation,  you  will  not 
feel  deeply  hurt  by  the  cautions  of 
an  anonymous  individual  ;  and  it  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  ungrateful 
H  h 
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tafk  to  retrace  that  condiid  whkh  a 
verdi<5l  of  your  country  has,  in  fome 
meafure,  exculpated,  which  your 
Lordfhip’s  f)liowers,  f  am  told,  are 
proud  to  juftify.  I  mean  not,  how¬ 
ever,  invidioufly  to  recal  your  paft 
adions,  except  where  they  naturally 
lead  me  to  fear,  and  difpofe  me  to 
warn  the  future. 

Do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  I 
have  no  pcrfonal  animofity  againft 
you  as  a  man.  On  the  contrary,  T 
know  the  eftimable  parts  of  your  pri-  I 
vate  character,  and  feel  a  fatisfaftion 
in  the  effc^s  of  your  accjuittal  on 
your  friends  and  noble  relations.  I 
plead,  my  Lord,  for  the  public  !  that 
public,  which,  in  times  like  the  pre¬ 
lent,  every^  honeft  man  is  bound  to 
gu^rd,  whether  its  danger  arife  from 
the  violence  of  foreign^  or  the  no  lefs 
dangerous  attacks  of  donieJ}ic  enemies. 
In  their  effe<51s,  it  fignihes  little  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  enemies  intend  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  they  caufe  ;  nay,  deiu- 
fion  is  often  more  fatal  than  defign  ; 
attempts  apparently  hurtful  to  the 
community  can  be  fuppoi  ted  only  by 
the  villainous  and  profligate  ;  exer¬ 
tions  of  deluded  patrioufin  gain  a 
footing  under  honourable  names,  and 
make  profelytes  among  the  well- 
meaning  ignorant,  and  the  honehly 
zealous. 

The  propenfity  to  be  deceived  is 
unhappily  too  common  among  the 
people.  Of  this  your  Lordfhip’s  in¬ 
fluence  over  a  confiderable  body  of 
them  is  a  pretty  firing  inflance. 
When  we  review  your  public  life,  it 
immediately  ftrikes  us  with  furprife,, 
that  youdhould  have  been  chofen  for 
the  flat  ion  from  which  all  your  im¬ 
portance  is  derived,  to  wit,  the  head 
of  the  Protsjiant  people*  From  your 
family,  how^ever  noble  and  llliiftrious, 
Proteliantifm  (had  Proteflantifiii  been 
converiant  in  genealogy)  would  not 
readily  hare  looked  for  a  patron ; 
and  Religion,  did  not  her  devotions 
abdracf  her  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
world,  wmuld  fcarcely  haVe  fled  for 
an  afylum  to  Lord  George  Gordon. 


Your  Lordfhip  will  give  me  leave 
to  recal  to  your  memory  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  career  which  has  turned 
out  fo  confpicuous  at  laft.  Linked  • 
with  Oppofition  in  political  princi¬ 
ples,  you  laid  hold  of  the  difeontents 
which  a  few  zealous  and  rigid  Pro- 
teftants  expreffed  againft  the  Roman 
Catholic  bill,  as  an  engine  of  attack 
againft  the  Minifter  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  This  attracted  the  notice 
of  thefe  aftbeiations,  which  the  fears 
of  fome  ignorant,  and  the  defigns  of 
fome  turbwilent  men  had  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  you 
felt  the  pleafures  of  that  power  and 
importance  which  this  conferred; 
and  affumed  a  chara<ftcr,  for  which, 
above  all  others  perhaps.  Nature  and 
education  had  unfitted  you.  Politi¬ 
cal  hypocrify  is  generally  confidered 
as  venial.  You  did  not,  I  dare  fay, 
accufe  yourfelf  of  dilhonefty,  while 
you  prefided  at  meetings  which  had 
for  their  objedl  that  religion  which 
you  ridiculed  in  private,  and  that 
form  of  it,  which,  from  its  precife- 
nefs,  was  the  moft  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  your  natural  gaiety  of  temper 
and  levity  of  difpofition.  I  will  do 
you  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  you 
deceived  thofc  good  people  without 
any  ferious  intention,  and  forefaw  at 
that  time  nothing  further  than  the 
opportunity  of  a  little  vexation  to  a 
Minifter.  You  had  not,  then,  the 
fmalleft  idea  of  the  confpicuous  fta- 
tlon  in  which  thofe  meetings  w’ere  to 
place  yourfelf,  or  the  giant  mifehief 
they  w^erc  to  bring  upon  the  public. 

In  fome  future  ftages  ol'  your  con- 
du<ft,  your  Lordlhip  muft  forgive  me 
if  I  entertain  doubts  of  the  innocence 
of  your  intentions.  It  required,  me- 
thinks,  lefs  forefight  than  your  Lord- 
fliip’s  penetration  will  claim,  to  fufpeft 
the  probable  confequence  of  fuch  a 
number  of  men  as  your  fummons  had 
convocated  in  St  George’s-fields,  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with 
th^ir  petition.  But,  even  allov^ing 
that  it  was  not  your  original  plan 
that  fuch  proceftiou  Ihould  cake  place. 


that'  It  was  contrary  to  your  defire 
that  the  petitioners  aftually  marched 
to  Weftminfter,  I  will  try  your  Lord- 
Ihip  by  your  condud  there  after  their 
arrival.  You  faw  the  lhameful  out¬ 
rages  they  had  begun  to  commit ;  you 
faw  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
parliament  attacked  and  infulied  in 
the  moft  daring  manner  ; 

When  infolcnce  and  batbanfm  triumph’d, 

<•  And  fwcf  t  away  diflin^ion  ;  low  were  laid 
“  The  reverend  ctozicr  and  the  holy  mitre.” 

You  will  tell  US,  it  was  not  your 
0iob  who  did  this ;  that  you  had 
preached  peace  in  the  morning,  and 
had  no  concern  in  the  riots  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  But  let  me  afk  you,  my 
lord,  did  you  betray  no  marks  of 
triumph  and  exultation  at  a  feene 
the  moft  degrading  to  a  Britilh 
Houfe  of  Commons  that  can  be 
well  imagined?  When  intreated  to 
difpcrfe  thofe  rioters,  which  they  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  you  alone  could 
do,  did  you  ufe  the  power,  which  I 
will  not  fay  you  ufurped,  but  which 
they  certainly  owned,  to  free  the 
Houfe  from  that  difgrace  and  infult 
it  was  fuffering  ? — On  the  contrary, 
did  you  not  (late  matters  to  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  muft  inevitably  in¬ 
duce  them  to  maintain  the  poll  they 
had  occupied?  This  condudl,  my 
Lord,  I  will  not  call  treafon,  for  your 
Jury  have  fatd  it  was  not ;  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fomething  criminal  againft  the 
Public,  whofe  peace  thofe  rioters  were 
wounding  In  the  moft  eftentlal  part. 
Crimes  againft  the  Public,  however, 
do  not  always  ftrike  us  ;  the  widenefs 
of  the  injury  prevents  the  diftindhiels 
of  it  to  our  view  ;  and  this  may  fome- 
times  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
him  who  commits  them.  But  your 
Lordlhip  gave  us  another  criterion  to 
judge  you  by,  which  comes  more  home 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Individual.  You 
marked  out  particular  vidims  to  that 
ruffian  force  which  had  befieged  the 
Parliament.  “  The  Member  for  Brif 

is  nonv  fpeaking^  The  atro- 

liity  of  this  fpeech  ueeds  not  a  com¬ 


ment  ;  the  feelings  of  the  moft  unih* 
llrudled  will  pronounce,  that  if  Mr 
Burke  had  fallen,  it  was  rnurcler. — 
Yet  you  boaft,  my  Lord,  of  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  your  intentions  ! 

Some  of  thofe  who  wifh  well  to 
your  family  have  ftated  an  apology 
for  all  this.  They  fay,  in  the  words 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 

“  It  was  not  Hamlet/t  vashU  madnt fs  did  it.” 

And  fober  men,  who  cannot  eafiljr 
conceive  fuch  cxcentricity  as  your 
Lordlhip’i,  are  apt  to  admit  the  plea. 
But  while  fuch  men  are  lamenting  the 
mifehiefs  of  your  diforder,  your  fol¬ 
lowers  are  extolling  the  w’ifdom  and 
fpirit  of  your  condird: ;  with  thefeyou 
poftefs  the  authority  of  reafon,  while 
with  thofe  you  are  allowed  the  ex- 
cufc  of  infanity.  But  the  Public,  my 
Lord,  muft  notfuffer  by  either  ;  it  has 
a  right  to  protect  itfelf  from  the  cri¬ 
minal  machinations  of  the  one,  or  the 
blind  effetfts  of  the  other. 

One  might  Imagine,  my  Lord,  that 
experience  muft  now  have  taught  you 
caution.  If  the  purity  of  your  inten¬ 
tions  had  been  fuch  as  you  reprefent 
it,  your  concern  for  the  unhappy  con- 
fequences  of  your  adlions  would  have 
been  in  proportion.  You  could  not, 
furely,  form  an  idea  for  your  defence, 
that  did  not  recal  to  your  memory  the 
(hocking  feene,  of  which  that  defence 
could  only  (late  you  as  the  ifmocent 
caufe*  You  muft  have  felt,  one  would 
naturally  fuppofe,  the  keeneft  anguifli 
at  the  remembrance  of  thofe  calami¬ 
ties,  which  the  fatal  month  of  Jane 
wicneffed.  Were  you,  my  Lord,  an 
unconcerned  fpe<5lator  of  the  horrors 
of  that  night,  when  London  wa4 
wrapped  in  flames,  quenched  only  in 
the  blood  of  thofe  wretches  who  had 
raifed  them  ?  —Did  you  feel  nothings 
from  the  perufal  of  that  miferablc  lift, 
whom  the  adions  of  that  night  had 
doomed  to  the  gallows  ^ — You  muft 
have  felt,  my  Lord ;  but  the  feeling 
had  left  no  lading  or  falutary  imprei- 
fion;  elfe  your  behaviour,  at.  your 
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trial,  had  not  exhibited  a  mixture  of 
gaiety  and  infult.  From  that  behavi¬ 


our,  what  are  we  to  augur  for  the  fu- 


bance  to  your  country.  The  fears, 
if  not  the  virtue  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens,  will  call  for  an  immediate  check 


ture  ?  What  expe<5tations  are  we  to  !  of  fuch  attempts  hereafter.  Be  ad- 
form  from  him,  whofe  actions  have  {  vifed  then,  my  Lord,  and  tempt  not 
no  guard  in  prudence,  no  cenfor  in  |  again  that  danger  from  which  you 
confcience  ?  j  have  jull  been  extricated  :  Be  con. 

Such  men  the  la^  mud  reftrain  by  I  tented  with  felicitating  yourfelf  on 
fear,  and  correct  by  punifliment. —  |  the  efcape  ;  or,  if  your  admirers  will 
You  have  complained,  my  Lord,  both  |  ftile  it  a  vidory,  enjoy  it  in  filence.— 
by  your  yourlelf  and  your  Couafel,  |  You  have  already  lacrificed  enough 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  proceedings  j  to  the  fuffrages  of  a  mob,  or  to  re- 
^igainft  you ;  you  wmuld  perfuade  us  \  fentment  againft  a  Minider.  I  ftili 
of  the  malice  and  wickednefs  of  thofe  j  think  too  well  of  you  to  believe,  that 
whom  the  Crown  has  entruflied  with  j  your  own  confcience,  when  you  have 
the  profecution  of  crimes  againft  the  j  leifure  to  hear  it  impartially,  will  ap. 
(late.  Where  was  this  complaint  of  !  plaud  your  condud  j  and  as  to  that 
rigour,  when  Juftice  was  obliged  to  \  famey  which  ignorance  or  bigotry 
bare  her  fword  againft  thofe  infatua-  i  may  now’  beftow’,  truft  me,  my  Lord, 
ted  men,  w'hom  your  caufe  had  (how-  \  it  will  be  difgrace  with  pofterity. 
ever  innocently)  led  to  deftrudion  ? 
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The  Public  called  for  vengeance  on 
their  heads,  and  it  was  executed  : — 
Did  it  never  look,  do  you  imagine, 
to  him  who  had  let  loofe  this  havock 
by  his  folly,  or  foftered  it  by  his 
guilt  ?  Enquiry  was  furely  due  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  community  ;  if  rank 


S/jor^  Ob/ervathns  on  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  Religion, 

N  the  i6lh  century,  the  King  of 
France  marched  into  Paris  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  men  who  denied 
the  belief  of  Purgatory,  and  the  Ca* 
tholic  religion.  The  only  anfwer 
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or  ftation  is  to  ftielter  from  fuch  en-  j  they  had  to  their  profeftions  of  faith, 
quiry,  there  is  an  end  of  t-hat  liberty  I  was  being  fufpended  at  one  end  of  a  * 


for  which  your  advocates  declaim;  j  beam,  with  a  weight  at  the  other;  a 
of  that  equal  juftice,  to  which  it  is  I  great  fire  was  then  made  under  the 


the  pride  of  every  Briton  to  feel  hlm- 
felf  entitled. 
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lever,  by  which  means  they 

But  the  truth  is,  my  I  plunged  into  the  fire,  then  drew  out 
Lord,  that  this  is  not  the  aera  of  per-  |  again,  and  thereby  made  to  feel  the 
I'ecution,  at  leall  from  government;  I  horrid  pains  of  dtath  by  flow  and 
the  right  of  perfecution  has  been  con-  1  dreadful  degrees  !'  Would  any  man, 
fined  to  the  people  ;  your  Lordlhip,  j  therefore,  wifh  to  fee  a  religion,  ca- 
and  your  panifaiis,  can  eafily  recoi-  j  pable  of  fuch  a^s,  tolerated  in  Eng- 
Ie<51  the  moft  remarkable  iuftances  of  j  land,  but  under  the  molt  guarded  and 
its  exertion.  I  watchful  eye  ?  God  forbid  that  we, 

The  mildnefs,  indeed  the  relaxation  |  like  them,  fhould  perfecute  !  but  God 
of  government,  is  wdiat  we  have  moil  1  forbid  alfo  that  they  Ihould  be  indul- 
to  complain  of.  On  that  were  foun-  I  ged  fo,  as  to  make  many  of  us  like 
ded  thole  dlfturbances  which  it  was  |  them,  by  embracing  fuch  a  religion! 
your  Lordlhip’s  misfortune  to  fet  a-  j  Add  to  this,  that  where  a  religion  is 
foot ;  and  from  that  they  grew  to  the  j  not  the  eflabiilhed  religion  of  the 
enormous  height  of  tumult  and  de-  j  country,  the  profelfors  are  ten  times 
veftation,  w'hich  good  meu  ftill  fhud-  j  more  bigotted  than  where  it  is.  There 
der  to  recollecl.  But  hope  not,  my  |  are  in  no  country  fuch  bigots  as  the 
Lord,  for  a  fimilar  opportunity  of  j  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  becaufe 
confequence  to  youriVJi,  or  liiiiur-  i  ail  the  fcnfible  part  have  renounced  it* 


FamifhM  furies  fill  the  yell, 

Plunging  *mid  the  mountainM  fnow.  , 
The  natives  rude  are  doom'd  to  dwell 
III  pitchy  crouded  eaves  below; 

Till  thou  rcturn-ftraight  bloom  th*  emerging 
plains. 

And  half  th’  alternate  year  a  nightlefs  fummer 
reigns. 

Mighty  Sovereign  of  the  fphcrcs! 

Who  can  thy  dominion  trace, 

Where  each  fuhjcft  planet  fleers 

Strait  his  couiTc  thro’  bmindlefs  fpace? 
Rein’d  by  thy  fupreme  enntroul, 

Worlds  on  worlds  around  thee  roll, 

Tun’d  in  lou  I  ferapl.ic  fong  : 

Swift  as  thought  they  wing  their  way 
I'hro’  the  radiant  realms  of  day, 

Countlefs  years  the  flight  prolong. 

What  the  tribes  of  fcv'ral  kind, 

*  That  thy  nobler  orbs  adorn, 

Of  matter  form’d,  or  purely  mind. 

Or  mortil.  or  iinmarral  born, 

That  live  in  Jove's  or  Saturn’s  reign  retir’d. 
Or  balk  on  Mcrc’ry’s  fide  with  ficiceft  radiance 
fir’d  ? 

Nohlcft  Image  of  thy  Lord ! 

With  vain  efTay  fhall  reptile  man 
I'hv  A-crets,  r  r  thy  clTcnce  fcan. 

To  Him,  at  whofc  creating  word 
All  thy  git  ries  inflant  grew. 

What  devotion  high  is  due! 

To  him  your  gratulation  pour. 

Thou  Sun  !  and  ail  thy  tuneful  train. 

Ye  mortals,  flill  lubmifs  adore 
Myflerio'js  pow’r  in  Nature’s  reign; 

Till  b  ighter  funs  upon  the  fonl  arilc 
Enrapt  in  argent  plains  of  empyrean  (kief. 


An  EPITHALAMTUM  CANTATA.  By 
Mr  CouRTNEv,  Member  fer  Tamwoith, 
and  Secretary  to  Lord  Town sn end. 


At  Cana’s  fcaft,  the  fceptic  Jevr 
Did  ev  l  y  doubt  rcfign. 

When,  to  convert  the  rtflive  crew, 
The  water  chang’d  to  wine. 

Had  you,  dear  Moll,  that  facred  art, 
I’d  bai.ifh  all  my  forrow. 

And,  as  you’ve  long  pofTcCs’d  my  hca 
I’ll  many  you  to-morrow. 

But  now,  who  ventures  on  a  wife, 

A  nd  joys  ihat  he  has  caught  her. 
Will  find,  at  ev’ry  meal  thro’  life, 
S.>c  tuins  his  ivine — to  water. 

On  fummer’s  fun  with  joy  we  gaze, 
‘And  hail  his  genial  pow’r, 

Aroi'nd  he  darts  his  thearing  rays. 
And  wakes  each  beauteous  flow’r. 
In  winter  fee  his  orb  decline, 

1  s  h’at — its  fplendor  loll, 

Tho’  nigher  to  our  earth  he  (bine, 
WcTc  chiil’d  by  nipping  froft* 
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So  the  fucet  m»id,  more  dear  than  life, 

Fir*d  me  by  dijiant  charms, 

But  fince  I  hugjj’d  her  as  a  n'i/e, 

Tm  torpid  in  her  arms. 

From  Adam’s  woe,  thro*  Eve  his  wi/e. 

Each  man  fince  dreads  a  bad  one, 

The  reafon’s  ju{^  — with  fuch  through  life. 
He'll  grieve  he  ever  had  one. 

Vet  man- to  love  ftill  tunes  his  voice, 

Is  *lur*d  by  maidt  ns  fweet,  , 

At  length  hob-nob  he  makes  his  choice, 

•  But  Icon  tinds  out  the  cheat. 

At  M:ddle»KoTV,  thus  a  box  of  vampt 
Attracts  needy  beaux  and  wanton  old  prigs. 
They  pay  down  five  Ihillings,  then  foufc  to  the 
center 

They  dip,  and  they  rummage,  and  draw  at  a 
venture  : 

A  fptucc-furbiOi’d  caxon,  a  /cratch,  or  a 
To  grace  a  quaint  mazaard,  or  thatch  the  pert 
nob  ! 

ButToon  the  pafted  ringlets  drop. 

The  buckles  hang  a- down, 

And  the  heft  prize  drawn  from  the  fhop 
Is  fcarcc  worth  half  a  crown. 

Then  Nature’s  laws  let  us  approve. 

And  wear  our  hair  for  life. 

Freely  enjoy  the  fweets  of  love, 

Nor  dip  for  *Hng--or  vife. 

Tie  a  bladder  with  (hot  to  a  dog's  tail. 

He’ll  ruo,  as  if  mad,  for  his  iife, 

’Tis.thus  a  man’s  fpirirs  and  ftrength  fail. 
When  chain’d  to  that  fiircw  call’d  a  wi/e. 
Each  other  they  cordially  hate. 

In  that  point  they  are  truly  finccre. 

Yet  they  flrivc  to  dlfguife  their  hard  fate. 

And  drawl  ou%  “  my  Jew/,  my  dearT'  ' 

Young  lovers  in  amorous  joy. 

Being  free  from  the  conjugal  pale, 

I/ike  kittens  their  lives  they  enjoy. 

Like  cats  w  hen  they’re  tied  by  the  tail. 

Give  me  the  bri(k  lafs  of  an  hour, 

1  ho’  (he  bi’c  like  a  fiea^  fhe  can't  ftick. 
While  fpoufy,  ftill  condant  and  four, 

Firft  bleeds  you,  then  clingsJikc  a  tick, 

A  Tvife,  if  (he’s  fond,  fooner  cloys. 

And  by  jraloufies  prettily  tcazes; 

Still  wedlock  ^\\  comfon  dcllroys. 

For  in  that,  death 'alone  ever  pleafi  s. 

With  her  famcnefs  fiic  tires  your  eyes, 
Andev’ry,day  plagius  you  the  more. 

With  the  virtue  of  true  Spart-jh  fftes 
Firft  blifters,  and  then  frets  the  fore. 

In  her  IcfTon  fwcet  MiJJy  is  pat, 

She  purs  like  kind  pufs  with  fmooth  paws; 
But  wtddedy  (he  mews  like  a  cat, 

At.'d  (he  fpits,  and  (he  puts  forth  her  claws. 
Then  why  (houid  the  fpoufc  bear  reproach. 

If  budding  his  horns  ar-  e('py’d  ? 

A  rib  fbould  be  deem’d  a  jeh  coach, 

Whetc  the  owner  butfeidom  fhoulu  ride. 


To  my  morabye  cuckolds  attend, 

And  pafs  thro*  the  purgative  fiamt. 

Like  Papijls,  to  Heaven  afeend, 

Divorce  will  o’erpay  all  your  (hame! 

On' MALICE, 

The  breaft  in  which  this  gloomy  vice  con¬ 
fin’d, 

In  I'ccret  (hews  the  vile  ignoble  mind ; 

The  downcali  looks,  and  meditative  ftrife, 
Point  out  the  narrow  foul,  and  w'orthjefs  life; 
The  clog  of  alt  mankind — not  fit  to  die. 

This  great  difturber  of  fociety. 

Revenge,  he  cries— dear  as  ihe  mifer’s  pelf! 
He  hopes  to  vex  the  world,  and  plagues  him* 
.  felfj 

And  he  who  ftrives  to  do  the  ill  he  can,' 

Is  more  than  brutal,  and  is  lets  than  Man. 

But  ftop — nor  let  me  ftrivc  to  paint  his  fiiame 
But  from  the  human  r^ce  biwt  out  his  name: 
So  let  Itim  ftide  all  his  ftupid  frenzy, 

Sw'cll  like  a  toad,  and  bur  ft  his  foul  with  envy, 

EPITAPH  on  a  young  Married  Ladv, 

All  cold,  beneath  this  narrow  heap, 

The  angel  charms  of  Myra  ftcep. 

And  here  the  ties  of  Virtue  end 
The  tender, mother,  wife,  and  friend. 

For  h-r  each  gentle  bofom  grieves; 

’  (  is  not  the  turf  al(*nc  that  heaves : 

Pity  and  Love  her  h  fs  deplore. 

Their  fav’ritc  child  can  fall  no  more. 

And  fee  the  w'oodbinc  loves  to  ftray 
Around  the  fod  that  clafos  her  clay ; 

The  primrofe  with  the  vi’lct  vies, 

To  deck  the  grave  where  Beauty  lies. 

Here  Mclarcholy,  lonely  maid! 

Shall  oft  the  Iivc-1  mg  night  he  laid; 

And  when  the  morning  beam  appears. 

Revive  the  verdure— with  her  tears. 

rhe  SNOW  BALL. 

WHEN  lovely  Mary  flung  the  gather’d 
fnow, 

I  fear'd  not  burning  from  the  wat’ry  blow: 

’  ris  co'd,  I  cry  d,  but  ah  ^  toofoon  I  found, 
Sent  by  that  hand,  it  dealt  a  fcorching  wouud. 
Rcfiftltfs  Fair!  wc  fly  thy  pow-’r  in  vain, 

Who  turn’d  to  fiery  dirts  the  frozen  rain. 
Burn,  Mary,  bum  like  me.  and  that  defire,  ^ 
With  -water  which  thou  kindlcft,  quench  with 
fire, 

EPITAPH, 

—  - . •^•  Multuw  in  parvo, 

Here  lies  Tom  Rogers;  and  ’ds fomething 
rarilh, 

He  was  born,  bred,  and  bang’d,  all  in 
parifli. 
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imperfeft,  and  unintelligible  in  their 
principles.  Eren  thofe  which  were 
defigned  for  women  are  filled  with 
technical  terms,  and  fpecious,  though 
delufive  theories  ;  and  the  later  im¬ 
provements,  w^hich  are  truly  valuable, 
cannot,  from  the  time  of  their  publi¬ 
cation,  be  contained  in  them.  Atten¬ 
tive  reading,  and  conftant  pra^flice, 
have  enabled  the  author  to  compre¬ 
hend  in  this  Treatife  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  rules  for  delivery ;  to  give  the 
previous  inftru<5lion  in  the  moft  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  divefted  of  every 
term  which  cannot  be  fully  and  clear¬ 
ly  explained,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  the  moft  natural  order.'^ 

The  work  begins  with  an  anatomi¬ 
cal  account  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
ftrudure  and  figure  of  the  child's 
head  ;  from  both  of  which,  compared 
with  each  other,  Mr  Hamilton  makes 
fome  general  remarks,  that  merit  the 
attention  of  every  praditioner  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  He  next  deferibes  the  ftruc- 
turc  and  functions  of  the  genital  parts, 
with  the  changes  which  they  under¬ 
go  by  pregnancy,  and  the  caufes 
which  may  prevent  conception,  or 
retard  delivery.  In  profecuting  thofe 
fubje<fts,  he  treats  in  a  pra<ftical  man¬ 
ner  of  the  menftrual  difeharge,  and 
its  various  irregularities  ;  delivering 
afterwards  an  account  of  the  local 
difeafes  of  the  genital  parts,  concer¬ 
ning  which  v:e  meet  with  many  ufe- 
ful  obfervations. 

The  author  next  inveftlgates  the 
difeafes'*6f  pregnancy,  w’hich  he  di¬ 
vides  into  three  claifes.  The  firft  in¬ 
cludes  fuch  complaints  as  are  contin- 
ed  to  the  early  Itages  of  pregnancy ; 
the  fecond  comprehends  thofe  whicli 
occur  in  the  more  advanced  months  ; 
and  the  third,  thofe  diforders  as  are 
reftri(fted  to  no  particular  period,  but 
which  may  happen  at  all  the  different 
terms  of  geftation. 

After  elucidating  the  complaints 
arifing  from  pregnancy,  our  author 
eaters  upon  the  confideration  of  la¬ 
bours,  which  are  alio  diftinguifhed 


/Treatise  ^Midwifery,  comf>rf-  ' 
bending  the  Management  of  Female 
Complaint iy  and  the  Treatment  of 
Childf'en  in  early  Infancy*  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Profejfor  of  Mid- 
mfery  in  the  Univerfity  ^j/Edinburgh. 
%vo,  6  /.  in  boards*  Murray,  Lon¬ 
don. 

^/rlDWIFERY  has  remained 
iVJL  longer  in  a  ftate  of  imper- 
fediou  than  any  other  branch  of  me¬ 
dical  fciencc.  Almoft  to  the  prefent 
time,  the  art  was  entirely  confined  to 
women,  but  never  having  received  the 
neceflary  inftruftion,  could  be  but 
little  qualified  for  operating  in  the  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes  which  occur  in  obftetri- 
cal  pra^ice.  The  benefit  of  cultivat¬ 
ing^  midwifery  with  more  attention 
is  now  fo  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  cuftom  of  employing  females 
in  the  delivery  of  women  fubfifts 
chiefly  among  thofe  who  have  not 
ret  overcome  their  natural  averfion 
0  the  affiftance  of  the  other  fex.  As 
ong,  however,  as  the  practice  is  not 
otally  difufed,  it  is  highly  expedient 
hat  fuch  women  as  follow  the  obfte- 
rical  occupation  Ihould  be  properly 
nitiated  in  the  art.  To  forward  tliis 
laudable  purpofe,  is  the  obje»ft  of  the 
prefent  Treatife,  the  author  of  which 
appears  to  be  particularly  well  quali¬ 
fied,  both  from  experience  and  re- 
Won,  for  teaching  the  pradice  of 
midwifery  in  the  piaineft  and  moft  in¬ 
telligible  manner. 

“  I  have  pra<ftifed  this  art  (fiiys 
he)  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  taught  youn¬ 
ger  praftitioners  for  more  than  twelve. 
In  the  inftnuftion  of  women,  how- 
I  found  numerous  obftacles, — 
Wal  inltru^lions  were  liable  either 

l>c  mifunderftood,  or  were  foon  cf- 
:  books  were  often  confufed  and 
t^nimerefting  in  thdr  details  j  abftrufe, 
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into  three  claffcs,  viz.  natural,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  preternatural  labours  ;  of 
all  which  he  treats  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity  and  judgment.  He  alfo  gives 
explicit  diredions  refpefting  Uie  ma¬ 
nagement  of  women  after  delivery  ; 
fubfequenl  to  which  we  are  prefented 
with  a  detail,  firft  of  fuch  accidents 
as,  from  time  to  time,  happen  from 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  fecond- 
ly,  of  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from 
a  flow  of  blood  to  any  particular  part, 
from  improper  management,  or  too 
great  fenfibility  of  the  nerves.  The 
latter  of  thofe  clafles  comprehends 
the  irregularities  of  the  lochia,  the 
W'eed,  the  miliary,  and  the  child- bed 
fever. 

In  refpedl  of  the  child-bed,  or  pu¬ 
erperal  fever,  concerning  which  fo 
many  different  opinions  are  enter¬ 
tained,  Mr  Hamilton’s  fentiments 
are,  that,  though  fomewhat  peculiar 
in  its  appearances,  it  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  child-bed  women,  but 
may  occur,  and  is  often  obferved,  in¬ 
dependently  of  that  date.  We  w^ilh 
that  one  of  fo  much  experience  as  this 
author  had  favoured  the  public  with 
his  own  obfervations  refpeding  the 
cure  of  the  puerperal  fever.  But 
though  we  are  not  gratified  in  this 
point,  we  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  find 
that  his  fentiments  of  the  nature  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  difeafe  are 
clear  and  decided.  He  advifes  in 
general  that  the  cure  be  conducted 
upon  the  general  principles  of  putrid 
fevers ;  that  the  putrid  tendency  be 
cofrc(51ed  ;  the  exertions  of  Nature,  in 
her  endeavours  to  evacuate  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter,  be  gently  aflifted,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  fupported. 

This  work,  by  being  written  in  a 
plain,  intelligible  manner,  divefled  of 
abftrufe  and  technical  terms,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  well  calculated  for  feaval;- 
pra^itioners  in  midwifery,  vrho  will 
find  in  it  every  article  of  ufcfui  infoi  - 
mation,  as  well  as  the  mod  precid* 
dire^dions  relative  to  the  obdetrlcal 
art.  The  Treatifc,  however,  is  ol 


much  greater  utility,  in  refpedl  both 
of  the  extent  of  the  fubje^ls  and  the 
clafs  of  readers  who  may  be  benefited 
by  the  perufal  of  it ;  for  it  comprifes 
a  large  department  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice  conneded  with  the  principal  fub- 
je(d  ;  and  mud  be  acknowledged,  evei 
by  male  operators,  as  a  valuable  fyf. 
tern  of  midwifery.  C, 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Ou  Mr  Burke’/  Motion  for  retrenching 
the  Expetice  of  the  Civil  Lift* 

Thurflay,  February  15. 

Mr  burke  rofe  and  moved, 
that  the  refolutions  of  the  6tli 
of  April  1780,  refpe<fting  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Crown,  &.c.  Ihould  be 
read ;  his  motion  having  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  informed  the  Houfe, 
that  he  had  made  it,  in  order  to  rc- 
frefh  their  memories  with  an  event 

I 

that  had  done  honour  to  the  lall 
Parliament  ;  and  his  prefent  objed 
was  to  give  force  and  fubdance  to 
thofe  rciolutions,  and  not  to  differ 
them,  if'poffible,  to  remain  public 
monuments  of  difgrace  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Influence,  he  admitted,  was 
neceflary  in  every  government ;  but 
it  was  the  influence  of  public  virtue 
that  fliould  alone  be  cherifhed,  not 
the  influence  of  corruption — the  lat¬ 
ter  weakened  as  much  as  the  former 
drengthened  the  hands  of  every  Ad- 
minidration.  The  manner  in  which 
he  intended  to  give  a  check  to  that 
influence,  which,  whilft  it  corrupted 
rhe  Senate,  exhauded  the  rcfcurcesof 
the  State,  he  had  fu£ciently  explained 
lad  year ;  and  as  he  had  not  made 
cinv  alteration  in  his  plan,  it  was  un-  | 
lecedary  for  him  now  to  enter  into  I 
an  explanation  of  it.  In  times  like 
the  prefent,  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  fuflicient  recommendation  to  his 
lydem  to  fay,  that  it  would  be  thc» 
caufe  of  fitving  no  lefs  than  200,000 1. 
a-year  of  public  money  ;  and  whenh  f 
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{liould  be  known,  that  fifty  Members 
of  Parliament  would  be  treed,  by  his 
plan,  from  the  lhackles  of  Miaillerial 
indaence,  he  made  no  doubt  but  he 
(hould  gee  fupport  in  carrying  it  thro% 
from  every  friend  to  the  conilitution 
in  that  Houfe. 

Ueconomv,  he  obferved,  was  at  all 
times  necerfiiry ;  but  it  infi¬ 

nitely  more  fo  now,  when  we  not 
only  were  adually  at  war  with  our 
old  enemies  and  old  allies,  but  alfo 
when  w'e  were,  he  feared,  in  danger 
of  a  war  with  all  the  maritime  powders 
of  Europe — the  powers  motl  to  be 
dreaded  by  this  country,  which  owes 
its  greatnefs  to  its  marine ;  and  w^hich 
has  no  enemies  to  fear  who  are  not 
,  ftrong  at  fca.  A  naval  w^ar,  where 
the  other  maritime  States  oppofe  us, 
being  levelled  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  greatnefs,  it  was  our  buiinefs 
to  make  the  moil  vigorous  efforts,  and 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  every  rcfource  in 
our  power  :  Prodigality  of  our  trea- 
fure  could  be  recommended  to  us 
only  by  enemies — ceconomy  might  be 
our  falvation. 

I^ail  year  the  voice  of  the  people, 
from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land,  cried  out  Retrench^  retrench ;h\xX: 
unfortunately  that  voice  had  not  been 
attended  to  ;  it  was  drowmed  in  the 
vortex  of  influence  and  corruption  : 
‘But  mil  the  cry  ought  to  be  renewed  ; 
the  caufe  which  lait  year  had  made 
the  people  raife  their  voice  exiiled 
ftill ;  and  as  the  occafion  for  oecono- 
my  was  e\feh  more  preffing  nonyj  than 
;•  engaged  as  w-e  are  in  a  war 
with  Holland,  r§trench^retrench<i  (hould 
ftill  be  the  general  cry  ;  every  effort 
(hould  be  made ;  every  folicitation 
p  ufed  in  that  Houfe,  to  retrench  the 
[i  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public 
S  money  :  People  Ihould  not  be  remifs, 
but  ileady  and  watchful — fuccefs  was 
not  for  the  fleepy,  but  for  the  watch¬ 
ful,  oigilantibusy  non  dorrmentibus. 

He  was  aware  that  minifters  might 
make  ihis  obje»5tion  to  his  arguments 
and  his  plan  :  “  Lafl:  year  you  ex- 
V 0 L>  LX. 


erted  all  your  faculties  in  fupport  of 
your  favourite  fyftcm  of  ceconomy.— 
The  people,  you  faid,  was  with  you 
in  every  part  of  it ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  confequences,  you  was 
greatly  miilaken  ;  for  in  all  England 
you  could  not  find  a  fingle  town  that 
w^ould  acknowledge  your  fervices,  by 
eleffing  you  into  Parliament  :  And 
though  the  people  laft  year  thought 
proper  to  petition  Parliament,  they 
now  viewed  matters  in  a  different 
light,  and  had  not  deemed  it  necef- 
lary  to  figii  any  more  petitions.** 

To  this  objemon  he  made  this  an- 
fwer — That  it  was  in  part  true,  but 
in  great  meafure  falfe. — It  was  true, 
that  he  liad  not  been  able  fo  far  to 
recommend  hirnfelf  to  his  former  con- 
ftitiients,  as  to  induce  them  to  return 
him  again  to  Parliament ;  but  that 
Ihould  not  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  duty  ;  for  let  him  be  in  what  feat 
or  fituadon  Providence  might  chufe 
to  place  him,  he  was  determined  al¬ 
ways  to  act  unbiaffed,  up  to  wh  .t  he 
■conceived  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  But  his  not 
having  been  returned  to  Parliament 
fooner,  was  no  proof  of  a  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  re- 
fpe(5t  to  the  objed  of  their  former  pe¬ 
titions  :  They  might  have  refrained 
from  petitioning  this  year,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  might  have  thought  it  de¬ 
cent  to  wait  and  fee  what  a  new  Par¬ 
liament  would  do  of  its  own  accord  : 
But  there  w^as  no  argument  in  this, 
of  a  political  revolution  in  their  mind, 
with  refped  to  the  objeds  of  their  laft 
year’s  petitions  :  Their  opinions  on. 
that  head  were  ftill  the  fame — they 
fent  deputies  to  ^towm  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  attaining  thofe  objeds  ;  and 
though  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  among  them,  forae  propo- 
fing  one  mode  of  reformation,  and 
fome  another,  yet  there  was  not  a  fe- 
cond  opinion  among  them  about  the 
neceffity  of  ceconomy  :  He  hirnfelf 
had  been  publicly  called  on  by  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Nottingham 
I  i 
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'  agAin  16  bring  forward  his  bill  this 
y^ar,  though  it  had  met  with  fo  little 
fuccefs  in  the  laft. 

‘But  though  the  people  were  ftill 
<5uiet,  he  would  not  advife  Minifters 
to  cohdrue  their  filencc  into  an  ap¬ 
probation  of  their  rneafures  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  fa(5l,  never  lefs  approved  of 
them  ;  and  the  deputies  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Committees  furticiently  fuppor- 
ted  his  alTertion,  by  the  inftrudions 
they  had  received.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  for  incafures  that  might 
be  good,  but  which  went  too  far  for 
him  to  give  them  his  countenance  ; 
but  ftiil  there  feemed  to  be  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  obtain  redrefs  ;  no  force, 

*  indeed  had  been  uftd  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  if  the  wilhes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  their  grievances  and  their  dil- 
trefies  could  not  give  vreight  to  their 
petitions  in  Parliament,  their  fitua- 
tion  was  not  wwth  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  having  recourfe  to  force, 
to  command  that  redrefs  and  relief 
which  their  reprefenratives  had  refii- 
fed ;  but  if  they  had  hitherto  con- 
fcicntioully  refrained  from  violence, 
and  borne  their  grievances  with  un¬ 
paralleled  patience,  it  was  a  fign  that 
thofe  were  totally  divefted  of  all  con- 
fidcration  who  made  the  confcience 
and  forbearance  of  the  people  an  ar- 
guolent,  why  the  prayer  of  their  pe¬ 
tition  Ihould  not  be  heard. 

He  faid,  if  he  were  Minifter  to  a 
King  who  was  independent  of  Jiis  peo¬ 
ple,  he  could  hnd  very  good  reafons 
to  urge  to  his  Sovereign,  why  he 
ihould  not  flight  their  complaints  : 
His  own  glory  Ihould  induce  him  to 
it.  For  if  he  willed  to  be  either  a 
great  hero,  or  the  father  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  miiit  find  his  account  iaeafing 
the  burdens  of  them,  and  expending 
the  foyal  treaiure  with  us  eeconomic 
hand  ;  the  more  oeconomy  he  ufed, 
the  more  money  he  w-ould  have  to 
carry  on  the  various  projects  which 
he  nriight  think  necclfary  to  clfablilh 
l/is  thither  in  arts  or  in  arms  ; 

ana  if  he  wilhed  to  be  the  father  of 


his  people,  he  would  have  a  happy 
opportunity  from  oeconomy  to  fhew 
his  tendernefs  for  their  wants,  by  not 
incrcafing  their  taxes.  No  Prince 
who  ever  fat  on  the  Britifh  throne 
had  fo  much  need  of  oeconomic  Mi. 
nihers  as  his  prefent  Majelly,  becaufe 
none  of  his  prcdecefTors  had  ever  been  | 
blelTed  with  fo  numerous  an  offspring; 
his  Majelly  was  happy  in  them ;  and 
fo  was  the  nation,  for  they  were  chil. 
dren  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
Prince — but  though  it  might  be  the 
wilh  of  the  people,  that  their  Sove* 
reign’s  progeny  Ihould  be  provided 
for  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
rank,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion  that  had  given  them  birth,  yet  it 
was  certain,  that  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
prefent  war  •when  and  how  we  could, 
we  never  fhould  be  able  to  maintain 
ten  or  a  dozen  courts  in  this  country: 
To  be  profufe,  therefore,  of  treafurc 
now^  would  produce  this  natural  con* 
fequence,  that  royalty  and  diftrefs 
mull  be  united  ;  and  then  the  world 
might  be  able  to  afeertain,  whether 
reverence  and  poverty  can  keep  com* 
pany. 

He  was  heartily  forry,  that  laft 
year  he  had  been  obliged  to  point  ou: 
the  King  of  France  as  a  model  tha: 
our  Minifters  fhould  purfue  ;  and  thej 
were  highly  to  blame  for  having  give: 
bad  advice  to  a  Prince,  whofe  nativt 
goodnefs  and  greatnefs  of  foul  would 
have  enabled  him,  if  he  had  been  left 
to  himfelf,  to  outrun  the  King  of 
France,  or  any  other  Monarch,  intk 
noble  race  of  generofity  and  love  for 
his  people  ;  they  w^cre  therefore  ene¬ 
mies  to  his  honour  as  w’ell  as  to  hii 
crown,  when  they  refufed  to  recom¬ 
mend  frugality  in  the  expenditure  jOl  ^ 
his  treafures.  I'he  King  of  France  ^ 
had  found  in  ceconoray  fufficient  re  s 
fources  for  the  fupport  of  an  expen-  i 
five  war — in  the  firfl  year  of  it  no  - 
taxes  had  been  impofed  on  his  pco  ^ 
pie — the  fecond  year  of  the  war  i 
■becnpalfed  over  without  feeing  ar.|| 
tax ;  nay  I  the  third  year  had  beg  ”4 
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and  ftill  no  new  tax  ;  and  he  believed 
the  King  had  not  yet  laid  on  even  the 
ordinary  war  taxes  :  Here  his  people 
felt  the  happinefs  of  having  a  frugal 
Prince,  and  a  frugal  Miniltcr :  Fru¬ 
gality  led  the  Monarch  to  retrench 
from  his  own  fplendour  rather  than 
from  the  pittance  of  the  fubjc^fl ;  and 
in  the  abolition  of  fix  hundred  and  Jix 
offices,  he  has  found  out  a  refource 
to  carry  on  the  war,  without  laying 
an  additional  burden  on  his  people  ; 
he  has  dripped  himfelf  of  the  pagean¬ 
try  and  foppery  of  royalty,  but  he  has 
equipped  a  navy  ;  he  has  reduced  the 
number  of  his  fervants,  but  he  has 
increafed  the  number  of  his  Ihips  ;  he 
has  taken  from  his  own  perfonal 
eclat,  but  he  has  given  a  marine  to 
bis  country  th^t  will  immortalize  his 
reign.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been  fo 
fortunate  in  Commanders  as  in  equip¬ 
ping  fleets  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
Prince’s  fault,  he  could  find  money 
to  build  (hips,  but  he  could  not  create 
the  nccelTary  qualities  for  an  Admiral 
or  a  General ;  he  had,  however,  efta- 
blilhed  fuch  a  marine,  as  France  had 
never  fecn  before  ;  and  this  he  had 
done  without  impofing  a  Angle  tax 
on  his  people.  Tney  were  great,  they 
were  glorious,  they  were  formidable 
unoer  his  reign,  and  they  felt  not  the 
cxpcnces  to  which  a  nation  mull  in 
general  fubinit,  in  order  to  become 
great  and  formidable.  Here  was 
glory  !  here  was  fame  !  here  was  a 
.reign  that  would  raife  the  fame  of 
JLew'is  XVI.  far  above  that  of  the  fo 
much  vaunted  Henry  IV.  Lewis 
had  firmnefs  enough  to  prote<5t  Mr 
Neckar,  a  friendlefs  flranger,  without 
family  conneiflions  to  fupport  him  ; 
who  kept  his  place  ftili  (for  he  looked 
upon  the  reports  of  his  difinilfal  to 
be  groundlefs)  merely  through  his 
owai  merit,  and  the  penetration  of  his 
mafter  to  dlfcover  it,  and  his  wifdom 
in  rew’arding  it. 

Here  was  a  bright  example  for  this 
country  to  purfue  ;  and,  if  France 
was  to  be  conquered  at  ail,  it  muft  be 


by  her  own  weapons  of  oeconomy 
and  frugality.  The  virtue  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  then  in  Parliament  5  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation  was,  by  proxy, 
within  thofe  walls;  He  trufted,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  wifdom  would  fee  the 
neceflity  of  oeconomy  ;  and  that  this 
virtue  would,  in  fpite  of  the  elForts  of 
corruption,  place  it  at  the*  head  of 
our  treafury,  to  prefide  over  our  ex¬ 
penditure.  Without  oeconomy,  he 
could  fee  no  political  exiftence  for  ui; 
prudence,  therefore,  ought  to  induce 
us  to  embrace  it :  every  man  would 
part  witli  his  finery  fooner  than  his 
coat ;  and  give  up  hii  defert  to  fecurc 
his  dinner  :  we  Ihould  do  the  fame ; 
and,  if  we  wilhed  to  preferve.  the 
dignity  of  our  empire,  we  Ihould  now 
part  with  fome  of  the  trappings  of  its 
hate. 

Mr  Burke  clofed  his  fpeech,  which 
had  lalled  one  hour  and  three  quar¬ 
ters,  with  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  cxpences  01' 
his  Majefty’s  civil  'lill  eflablilhments, 
&c.  jult  in  the  fame  form  tlial  he 
moved  it  laft  year.  He  requefted  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  meet  his  mo% 
tion  manfully  ;  and,  if  he  intended  to 
defeat  the  bill  in  the  end,  not  to  give 
him  the  trouble  to  bring  it  int  but 
oppofe  its  introdneflion.  He  aifured 
him,  that  he  would  not  complain  if 
the  noble  Lord  Ihould  do  fo.  That 
he  reje(fled  his  bill  wnthout  knowing 
its  contents,  could  not  be  the  cafe,  as 
it  was  exadly  the  fame  with  that 
which  had  been  debated  laft  year. 
The  noble  Lord  was  therefore  well 
acquainted  with  its  objeds,  and  there- 
fore  might  now  fay,  if  the  cafe  was 
fo,  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
found  it  to  be  fuch  as  ought  not  to 
be  offered  to  that  Hoiife,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  oppofe  it  in  the  very  firfi 
ftage. 

Mr  DUNCOMBEi  in  a  few  words, 

I  which  were  a  high  panegyric  on  Mr 
Burke,  and  contained  a  ftrong  re¬ 
commendation  of  ccconomy,  fccond^d 
the  motion. 


LORD  NORTH  confefTed  that  he 
had  Itrcng  objcftions  to  the  bill ;  and 
tho’  there  was  part  of  it  which  he  was 
*  ready  to  adopt,  yet  it  was  fo  incon- 
liderable  a  part,  that,  as  far  as  his 
opinion  went,  he  could  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  putting  his  negative  on  the 
motion.  But  he  was  aware  that  it 
would  be  highly  indecent  to  oppofe 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  that  had  fo 
good  a  principle ;  and  as  there  were 
many  young  Members  in  the  Houfe, 
who  might  not  as  yet  have  made 
themfelves  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bill  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  by  the  Hon  Gentlemen  lad 
\ear,  and  of  which  the  prefent  was  a 
copy,  he  thouglit  he  ought  not 
in  juftlce  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  in  decency  to  its  framer,  give  to 
it,  at  the  very  outfet,  that  oppofition 
which,  in  his  hngle  opinion,  as  an 
individual,  he  would  do  right  in 
giving ;  but  he  defired  to  be  proper¬ 
ly  underilood,  that  his  prefent  ac- 
quiefcence  Ihould  by  no  means  be  con- 
lidered  as  an  alTent  to  the  bill ;  he 
bound  himfelf  to  nothing  ;  and  he 
Ihould  be  as  free  to  oppofe  the  bill 
hereafter,  as  if  he  had  not  at  all  ac- 
quiefeed  at  prefent  in  its  introdudion. 
After  the  bill  liad  been  once  read,  he 
would  wilh  to  have  it  printed,  as  -it 
had  been  laft  year ;  and  when  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Ihould  have  perufed  and  tur¬ 
ned  the  matter  in  their  minds,  then 
he  and  they  could  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  and  on  more,  proper  grounds, 
deliver  their  opinions  upon  it  than  a: 
prefent. 


The  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON fer  HIGH  TREASON, 

at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King^s. 

Benchy  Monday y  February  5. 

[P.  2i4.] 

Mr  Attorney-General. 

HE  third  refolution  of  the  Af. 
fociation  is, — “  Rcfolved,  that 
the  magiiirates  of  London,  Weftmin- 
ller,  and  Southwark,  are  requeiled  to 
attend,  that  their  prefence  may  over¬ 
awe  and  controul  any  riotous  or  evil-  | 
-minded  perfons  who  may  wilh  to  di- 
ftiirb  the  legal  and  peaceable  deport¬ 
ment  of  his  Majelly’s  Proteilant  fub- 
jeCls.’’ — Now,  Gentlemen,  what  an  I 
infulc  is-  this  upon  the  civil  magi- 
llrates  !  this  lalt  paragraph  adds  to  I 
the  mockery  of  the  advertifemeut ;  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  I  obferved  1 
upon,  in  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
people  calling  for  a  proleClion  from 
the  civil  magiiirates  againll  thofe  who 
j  fhould  diilurb  their  legal  and  peace- 
I  able  deportment  ;  for  God’s  fake, 

\  who  is  there  that  durft  look  in  the 
\  face  of  forty  thouland  men?  this  army 
\  wants  a  proteClion,  and  calls  upon 
\  the  magiiirates  for  it ;  but  what  lua- 
l  giftrates  ?  the  London,  Wellminfler, 

J  and  Southwark;  of  the  two  fiiil  none 
i  could  aCl  but  in  London  and  Well- 

I 

I  minllcr,  and  in  Southw  ark,  I  believe, 
j  hardly  one  magillrate  rtfided;  and 
:  belidcs,  thefe  men  were  out  of  the  bo- 
I  rough  of  Southwark  ;  fo  that  not  one 
t  of  the  magiiirates,  if  called  upon  to 
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MR  BURKE  faid.  fince  his  bill  mu  ft 
die  a  lingering  death,  and  was  to  be 
deprived  of  life  fecnndu?Ji  artem,  after 
the  praclice  of  the  College  in  Wra- 
wick-lane,  he  w^ould  accept  the  noble 
Lord’s  prepofal,  and  proceed  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  bill  on  Monday  the^iqth. 
After  which  the  motion  was  then 
put,  and  agreed  to  unaniinoufiy. 


keep  the  peace,  and  to  prottd  forty 
thouffind  men,  could  adt  at  all. — 
This  advertifernent  was  evidently  to 
difguife  the  real  purpofe  and  view's  of 
the  meeting. 

I  have  already  ftated  to  you  the  af- 
fembly  the  advertifement produced  on 
the  2d  of  June;  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar  appeared  at  tfieir  head,  with  his 
cockade ;  they  were  drawn  up,  and 
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under  orders,  I  prefume,  from  him. 
t'pon  a  perfpn’s  carrying  a  meflage 
from  the  prifoner  to  them  the  march 
Ijegan,  that  I  have  already  ftated  to 
you;  he  received  them,  or  came  along 
^ith  them,  I  do  not  know  which,  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  there 
prefented  the  petition.  This  body  of 
nien  will  appear  to  you  to  have  been 
toully  under  his  influence  and  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  the  infult  and  violence  at 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  dcfcribed  to  you,  and  the  force 
uled  there  ;  no  perfuafion  whatever, 
no  exertion  could  deliver  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  from  the  fituation  they 
were  in,  till  very  late  at  night.  He 
had  it  ill  his  power  at  any  moment  to 
have  done  it ;  nay,  in  the  height  of 
the  tumult  thofe  in  the  lobby  called 
to  him,  to  know  whether  they  ihould 
quit  the  lobby  ;  it  was  impolfible  to 
have  a  divifion  until  the  lobby  was 
cleared,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  directions;  it  was  not  fafe 
for  him  to  order  them  to  ftay  and 
oblfru<t  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe 
in  plain  terms  ;  but  he  did  that  which 
was  equivalent ;  he  told  them  to  be 
(leady  and  perfevere  ;  that  he  would 
ftate  to  them  the  cafe  ;  that  he  had 
called  for  a  divifion  ;  that  there  was 
no  doubt  at  all  that  it  was  againft 
them,  but,  if  they  continued  in  the 
lobby,  the  Houfe  could  not  divide  ; 
this  he  dated  to  them,  not  that  he  ad- 
vifed*  them  ;  and  then,  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  have  given  them  any 
dire<nions,  he  left  it  to  them  to  do  as 
they  pleafed  ;  it  was  enough  to  leave 
to  them  that  by  leaving  the  lobby  the 
bufinefs  jwould  be  put  off,  whereas 
they  wanted  it  to  be  inftantly  urged 
on,  and  carried  through  ;  he  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  over  and  over  to  defire  them 
to  go  out ;  a  word  from  him  would 
have  done  it,  and  then  parliament 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
differ  the  difgrace  of  paffing  an  a<5t 
I  without  examination,  and  without 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  fub- 
jea:. 


*53 

Gentlemen,  you  will  ’find  fhat  he 
reminded  them  over  and  over  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Scots  ;  he  told  them 
that  the  civil  magiftrate  was  fent  for, 
but  they  need  not  regard  him,  for  he 
believed  he  was  a  petitioner  ;  that 
the  Guards,  if  they  came,  would  do 
them  no  hurt ;  in  lliort,  by  his  per- 
fuafions  and  incitements,  he  kept 
that  body  at  the  door,  imprifoning 
the  members.  When  the  Scots,  faid 
he,  pulled  down  the  rnafs-houfes,  they* 
had  redrefs.  Lord  Weymouch  fent 
an  affurance  that  the  bill  Ihould  not 
be  extended  to  Scotland,  and  fhall 
[  the  Scots  be  bettter  than  you  ?  No 
language  could  convey  more  intelli¬ 
gible  diredions  to  the  people  ;  if  they 
did  not  fucceed  by  the  force  upon 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  were  to 
refort  to  the  other  plan  ;  the  Scots, 
faid  he,  had  redrefs  when  they  pulled 
down  the  mafs-houfes ;  you  know 
what  the  Scots  did  by  their  firm 
I  conduct  :  this  he  faid  to  them  who 
*  were  under  his  infiuence  and  com- 
■;  mand ;  men  who  would  have  depart- 
I  ed  if  he  had  given  them  the  w^ord  ; 

I  who  looked  to  him  folely  for  inftruc- 
j  tious  for  their  coiiduv5t ;  and  belides, 
he  mentioned  too,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  his  Majefty,  w^hen  he 
heard  of  the  infurre^lions  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  of  their  flock¬ 
ing  up  to  town,  would  fend  his  mi- 
niiters  to  promife  a  repeal ;  if  the 
prifoner  and  his  adherents  "were  not 
able  to  accompliih  their  purpofe  at 
the  Houfe,  the  Scots  plan  he  had  re¬ 
commended  was  to  be  adopted  ;  they 
inflantly  flew  to  the  chapels  of  the 
ambalfadors,  afterw*afds  to  the  hoiifes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  thofe 
who  had  given  obftrudion  to  the 
mob.  What  became  of  the  prifoner 
does  not  appear  ;  but  you  will  find, 
w^hen  they  re-affembled  again  upon 
the  Tuefday,  after  the  violent  out- 
rages  on  the  preceding  evening,  Siin- 
I  day  and  Monday,  he  came  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  with  the  fame 
j  fymbol  of  being  their  head  and  lea- 
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der,  that  of  a  cockade,  and  which 
was  a  plain  token  of  his  approbation 
cf  their  actions.  They  had  all  their 
colours  flying  about  Palace-yard. — 
Without  remorfe,  without  advifing 
them  to  depart  peaceably,  without 
rcmonilrating  with  them  about  the 
mifchiefs  they  had  done  ;  he  w^as  led 
off  in  triumph  through  the  city  of 
London  to  the  Manhon-houfe,  and 
other  places,  by  a  large  body  ;  this 
happened  upon  the  Tuefday.  On 
the  Wednefday  he  fent  an  advertife- 
ment  to  the  papers  of  a  very  Angular 
nature,,  to  be  infer  ted  in  the  Thurf- 
day’s  papers, — it  did  get  into  fome 
papers, — it  is  this  ; — “  Lord  George 
Gordon  went  in  perfori  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  where  the  tumults  were 
fubfiAing,  to  harrangue  the  mob,  and 
exhort  them  to  a  peaceable  and  legal 
deportment ;  he  flood  for  a  conAde- 
rable  time  among  parties  cf  foot  fol- 
diers,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
London  fheriffs,  but  all  this  was 
without  effedl,  Lord  George  Gordon 
not  being  able  to  give  them  any  af- 
furance  that  the  act  would  be  repeal¬ 
ed.” — This  advertifement  held  out  to 
the  mob,  that  they  were  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  fome  affurances  ;  that  they 
were  to  continue  their  depredations 
till  fome  affurance  IhouIJ  be  given, 
and  that  this  was  the  only  rtafon 
W’hy  the  violences  were  not  flopped. 
Did  he  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fliould 
have  aflurance  from  any  quarter  that 
this  bill  w'ould  be  repiealed  ?  He 
adds,  fevcral  merchants  requefted 
Lord  George  Gordon  to  fign  papers, 
that  they  w^cre  friends  to  the  Protef- 
taiit  intereft,  5cc. 

iso  he  ftates  himfelf  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  that  he  w^as  the  perfon 
who  had  been,  and  was  to  be  applied 
to,  for  prQte(5li:On  !  we  lhall  Ihew  you 
one  of  his  protedions  granted  upon 
the  Wednefday,  but  nothing  carries 
with  it.ftronger  evidence,  under  his 
own  hand,  that  all  the  w^orld  looked 
upon  him  as  the  only  perfon  who  had 
thp  government  of  the  mob  in  the 


depredations  they  w’ere  then  commit- 
ting  ;  he  does  not  fay  I  refufed  them, 
or  that  I  granted  them,  he  cerumly 
meant  that  others  fhould  apply  in  the 
fame  way  for  prote<5lion,  it  was  to 
demonftrate  that  he  was,  and  w'as 
looked  upon  to  be  the  only  man 
whofe  name  and  Agnature  would  pro- 
tc(fl:  them  from  the  violence  of  this 
‘mob  ;  his  name  did  furnifli  a  pro- 
jtedion  in  one  cafe,  which  we  (hall 
give  in  evidence  ;  he  gave  a  protec- 
’tion  to  a  perfon  wdio  had  a  Roman 
Catholic  tenant  or  lodger  in  his 
houfe — he  found  his  houic  had  been 
threatened,  and  applied  to  the  prifo. 
ner  for  a  prote^ion — he  got  one, 
and  experienced  the  beneAt  of  it. 

Can  any  body  doubt,  after  this  evi- 
dence,  that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar 
was  not  the  author  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances,  and  that  to  his  encourage¬ 
ment,  incitement,  and  means,  they 
are  to  be  aferibed.  Perhaps  he  will 
tell  us  he  had  no  other  objed  than  the 
repeal  of  this  bill;  and  that  if  other 
views,  of  a  more  alarming  and  exten- 
five  nature,  mixed  in  the  operations 
of  the  mob,  they  were  not  Imputable 
to  him  ;  but  if  he  had  no  other  objtd 
than  the  repeal  of  this  bill,  fure,  his 
meafure  of  guilt  is  of  no  ordinary 
Aze  ;  will  it  be  enough  for  him  to  fay, 
I  would  have  checked  the  mob  in  the 
violence  of  their  proceedings,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  do  it ;  that  will  be  no 
excufe,  if  he  exhorted  them  to  begin, 
and  look  to  that  as  the  means  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  repeal.  If  be  has  turned  out 
upon  the  public,  this  many-headed 
monfter,  to  ravage  and  deftroy,  it 
will  be  no  excufe,  to  fay,  I  wanted  to 
check  its  rage  and  fury  ;  he  has  de- 
Agnedly  given  birth  to  the  outrage, 
and  mull  (land  by  the  confequences  j 
it  is  juft  he  fhould. 

Gentlemen,  if  thefe  fa(fls  are  prov¬ 
ed,  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts, 
and  afk  yourfelves,  whether  to  the 
prifoner,  all  that  w^as  done,  is  not  to 
be  imputed.  It  is  not  an  accidental 
aiAftance,  or  encouragement,  but  he 


;$  the  contriver  of  the  whole.  If  you 
are  fatisfied  of  this,  you  will  pro¬ 
nounce  him  guilty,  and  yowr  verdidt 
v^ill  teach  the  prcfent  aad  future  ages 
this  lefl'on,  that  no  man,  however  ex¬ 
alted  in  birth,  fituation,  or  conne<fti- 
on,  can  violate  the  peace,  the  order, 
the  government,  and  the  laws  ot  his 
country,  with  impunity. 

I  lhall,  in  order  to  prove  the  cafe, 
call  fome  witnelfes,  not  fo  many,  I 
hope,  as  you  may  have  feen  in  a  lift, 
which,  by  fome  means,  has  been  pub- 
lilhcd  ;  it  is  not  the  obje(5l,  1  know,  of 
delivering  lills  of  witnelfes,  that  they 
fhould  appear  in  the  public  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  you  have  feen  a  great  many 
in  a  lift  of  witnefTcs  pubiilhed — the 
neceflity  of  putting  down  many  will 
be  obvious  to  you,  for  we  had  no 
power  over  the  witnelfes  at  the  time 
their  names  were  inferted  ;  feveral  are 
t»  the  fame  fadl,  that  if  any,  from 
accident,  ficknefs,  or  any  cither  caufe, 
could  not  attend  ;  others,  in  that  lift, 
might  be  called,  for  we  cannot  fupply 
their  place  by  witnelfes  not  in  the  lift; 
it  is  therefore  |of  necellity,  that  wc 
have  inferted  fo  many  witnelfes  to 
the  fame  tranfadion  ;  but  I  lhail  not 
trouble  you  with  more  than  I  think 
fulHcient  to  eftablilh  the  fadts. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  fo  much  of  your  time,  but  in 
•a  caufe  of  fuch  importance  and  ex- 
pedlation,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  be 
as  particular  in  the  ftate  of  the  fadts, 
materially  alFedting  the  prifoner,  as  it 
is  in  my  power  to  be. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

William  Hay  Exajnwed  hy 

Mr  Solicitor.  General. 

^  Do  you  know  the  prifoner  Lord 
George  Gordon  I  A,  Yes. 

JJo  you  remember  feeing  him  at 
any  time  at  Coachmaker^s  Hall? 

I  faw  the  prifoner  at  Coach- 
maker's  Hall  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1780. 

^  Did  you  fee  him  at  different 


times  at  that  meeting  between  the 
7th  of  January  and  2d  of  June,  the 
day  the  multitude  went  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ? 

A,  Five  or  fix  times,  but  not  at  that 
place,  the  alfociation - 

What  alfociation  ? 

A.  The  alfociation  called  the  Pro- 
tellant  Alfociation,  was  adjourned 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  adjour¬ 
ned  to  Greenwood's  Rooms,  in  the 
Hay-market ;  to  the  Old  Crown  and 
Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane  ;  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Tavern  in  Bilhopfgate-ftreet;  and 
to  8t  Margaret’s- Hall,  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark. 

Did  you  fee  the  prifoner  at  all 
or  at  any  of  thofe  places  ? 

A,  Not  at  all,  but  at  moft  of  them. 

1^0  you  recolledt  which  of  them 
you  faw  him  at  ? 

A,  1  faw  him  at  St  Margaret’s- 
Hail,  Greenwood’s  rooms,  at  the  Old 
Crown  and  Rolls  Tavern,  Chancery- 
lane,  and  at  Coachaiaker’s-Hall. 

Do  you  remember  feeing  him 
at  Coachmaker’s-Hall  at  the  laft 
meeting,  previous  to  their  going  {up 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

^  Do  you  recolledt  at  that  time 
any  thing  faid  by  the  prifoner,  und  if 
you  do,  mention  what  it  was  ? 

A,  It  was  on  the  29th  of  May 
I  heard  the  prifoner  announce  to  a 
very  numerous  alfembly,  the  Hall  was 
crowded,  “  That  the  Alfociated  Pro- 
teftants  (as  they  were  called)  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  forty  thoufaiid  in 
number ;  that  on  Friday  the  2d  ol: 
June  it  was  refolved,  they  Ihould 
meet,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
in  St  George’s-tieldi,  in  four  feparate 
divifions  or  columns,  arrayed  or 
clothed  in  their  beft  cloatbes." 

Mr  Kenyon,  Was  k  arrayed  or 
dreifed  ? 

A,  I  think  his  words  were,  to 
have  your  beft  cloches  on,  with  blue 
cockades  in  your  hats,  as  he  himfelf 
Ihould  wear  a  blue  cockade,  to  dif- 
tinguiili  them  from  other  people  who 


were  Papifts  or  friends  to  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics/’  His  Lordfliip  gave  orders 
how  thefe  four  diflerent:  bodies  Ihould 
take  their  ground,  and  what  hcids 
they  (hoald  aifemble  in.  I  cannot 
charge  iny  memory  exacJlly  with  the 
pofitions  of  thole  four  columns,  but  I 
think  the  London  divifion  were  to 
go  to  the  field  on  the  right  of  the 
road. 

Court*  Do  you  at  all  recollect  the 
order  \ 

j4.  1  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

^  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  you 
heard  faid  by  the  prifoner  ? 

A,  Not  that  evening ;  but  I  recol- 
)e(ft  forne  evenings  before,  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls,  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  being  prefent,  his  Lordlhip  read 
over  the  preambles  or  certain  parts 
of  penal  laws  of  Charles  II.  William 
and  Mary,  and  George  II.  After  read¬ 
ing  thofe  ads,  he  obferved,  “  That  by 
his  Majefty’s  giving  his  aifent  to  the 
Quebec  law,  and  the  late  ad  of  Par¬ 
liament  tolerating  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  England,  .his  councellors  had 
brought  him  to  that  pafs  or  fituation 
in  w^hich  James  IL  was  after  his  ab¬ 
dication.” 

One  of  the  Jury,  Were  thofe  his 
Lordfhip’s  words  ? 

A,  As  nearly  as  I  can  recoiled.' — 
He  then  read  his  Majeily’s  coronation 
oath,  and  faid,  “  It  w^as  his  opinion, 
that  his  Majefty  had  broken  that 
oath.”  He  obferved,  that  “  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  country  did  not  rnince  the 
matter,  they  fpoke  out,  or  fpoke  their 
minds  freely,  and  avowed  it  to  be 
true.” 

Do  you  remember  any  thing 

elfc  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recoiled  any  thing 
clfe  ;  thefe  are  the  mod  emphatical 
exprcflicns  I  can  charge  my  memory 
wkh. 

You  do  not  recoiled,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  any  other  inflammatory  expref- 
fions  made  ufc  of  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  either  at  Coachmaker’s- 
Plall,  or  any  of  the  preceding  meet¬ 
ings  ?  A*  Is'one. 
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